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FRUITS AND NUTS 
E you ever spent Christmas amid bare walls, with- 
- cheer or laughter, your dinner a stodgy, un- 
petizing mess served without the salt of happy com- 
If you have, it will not be difficult for you to 
the feelings with which the one hundred and 
workingmen who spend their Christmas holiday 
inta, Leavenworth and McNiel’s Island will sit down 
prison fare. ‘These men, whatever the judgment of 
rts, do not look upon themselves as criminals. If 
erred, it was not from selfish motive but in mis- 
eal for their fellow men. The long expected amnesty 
t come in time to bring them back for glad reunion 
sir wives and children, or their mothers and friends. 
scores of other prisoners besides in state prisons, 
mvicted of illegal strike practices, communists 
ave distributed forbidden leaflets, I. W. W.’s who 
ched social revolution. ‘That as many as possible 
may at least know that their fellow beings have not 
forgotten them, the Workers’ Defense Union has 
cels of éakes, candies, fruits, nuts, preserves and 
plement their Christmas fare, and is asking 
} to meet the cost. But more than this is 
these men the consciousness that Christian 
an empty phrase. Many of them know their 
2 in want, and nothing weighs more heavily on 
€ consciousness of their impotence to help them. 
m have given touching evidence of human love 
not at all in keeping with that picture of hatred 
astitutions which has been painted of them. 
e, two stanzas from a poem, To My 
Chaplin, written in Leavenworth 


: e thought of you, 
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The train, the lights, the engine’s throb, 
And that one stinging memory: 

_ Your brave smile broken with a sob, 
Your face pressed close to me. 


A. few small gifts—and a little understanding and kindly 
thought—shall these be denied to men whom the law regards 
as enemies of society on the day of the year upon which even 
armies stop their deadly combat? 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 


SHE recent dedication of a new building for the De- 
partment of Fireside Industries of Berea College marks 
progress in the program which this institution is work. 

ing out for encouraging home arts among the people of the 
Southern Highlands. ‘The building-is the gift of Lieutenant- 
Governor Thurston Ballard and his wife, who, with Gov- 
ernor Edwin P. Morrow and other distinguished guests be- 
lieving in the effectiveness of the.department’s work, were 
present at the dedication services. 

Berea College, writes Professor John F. Smith,, of the 
rural social science department, in a letter to: the SURVEY, 
tries to reach the poor folk of the mountains whom most 
large institutions pass by. The trustees and faculty believe 
that the worthy poor of the open country are as much en- 
titled to college and technical training as the well-to-do. 
They know that thousands will never enjoy such training 
unless college expenses are kept within their means, and op- 
portunity offered them by institutions to work out most of 
their school expenses. However much the cost of living 
may go up, the faculty is determined to keep the price of a 
complete college education within reach of the poorest moun- 
tain youth. 

The Department of Fireside’ Industries is one of the 
means employed by the college to keep down expenses and 
to increase the earning power of some of the people within 
its field. There is a great deal of wealth among the moun- 
tains. The majority of the people can take care of them- 
selves financially; they need no special rates in any school 
in the land. But there are thousands who are poor. Their 
poverty results from various causes. Some live on poor land 
from which they find great difficulty in making a living; 
some have little opportunity for doing remunerative work. 
In the long reaches of many of the valleys there are no 
manufacturing plants, no public works of any kind, almost 
nothing that can be done to add to meager incomes. Some 
have spent their force and their limited means in rearing 


sturdy families who have gone out to add vigor and rich 


American blood to other sections of the land. By far the 

largest cause of poverty, however, is isolation. Many fine 

péople live far back from railroads and good pikes, up toward 

the heads of lonesome valleys, cut off by bad roads or high 
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mountain ridges from markets where farm produce might 
be disposed of. Work and save as they may, most of these 
people can never send their sons and daughters to college. 

Among these worthy folk are many women who weave 
beautiful things for the household and who could command 
reasonable incomes if they had a market. “Through its new 
department, Berea College finds the market and encourages 
these women to do more work in order to have larger in- 
comes. Its weaving room supplies their daughters with the 
opportunity to secure educations. 

But there are other motives for encouraging the household 
arts, says Professor Smith. Modern manufacturing has 
driven them from the home, and it is driving out also thous- 
ands of people—old and young. By encouraging weaving, 
basket-making, wood-carving, leather work, pottery-making 
-and other handicrafts in the homes, Berea College hopes 
to help in arresting this trend. Furthermore, one of the 
greatest blows that can be given to lawlessness is to show 
people in places where public work is scarce a way to be in- 
dustrious and to find ready markets for their products. ‘Then, 
there are many reasons why every woman should have train- 
ing that will enable her to supply her house with the hand- 
made articles which are now considered luxuries even for the 
well-to-do. 

The college also, says Professor Smith, is planning to 
enlarge its facilities for training young men to make furni- 
ture and other articles. There is as much sound economy 
in training people to create substantial things for the home 
as there is in training them to make money to purchase these 
things from others; and the results in character building are 
infinitely more worth while. 

Finally, America has some native art worth perpetuat- 
ing. Weaving and basket-making as found in many of 
the highland homes constitute a highly developed art that 
is thoroughly American and well worth encouraging. 


CANADA’S COMMON PURPOSE 


HE things that failed and the things that succeeded, 


in the parliamentary election of Canada provoke cer- 

tain reflections as they pass in review. ‘The conservative 
appeal to high protection failed. Billboards throughout the 
country had represented Canadian industry as a timid little 
beaver, hesitating to leave his protected home because of a 
ferrible eagle perched on a branch above him. But as it 
proved, the busy little beaver refused to be frightened of an- 
nexation by the eagle’s talons. While rarely among the Lib- 
erals and not always even among the Progressives was a 
clear note struck on the tariff issue, still men openly, during 
the campaign, pointed to the evils resulting from the domin- 
ion’s fiscal policy. 

Equally significant has been the failure of the soldier ap- 
peal. It was as citizens that Canadian men went to the 
war, and they voted as citizens. Even two candidates who 
won the Victoria Cross failed to secure seats. 

Organized labor, too, failed to impress its special claim 
for representation at Ottawa. Only two candidates have 
been elected in all the provinces, both of them, strangely 
enough, former ministers; both fearless and able speakers; 
both idealists. ‘The failure of Labor is reported to be largely 
due to the failure of the leaders in the movement, and the can- 
didates themselves, to be plain-spoken on the tariff and to 
get down to fundamentals. Generally the attitude of these 
“men was that the tariff was not the important issue. At 
- Hamilton, which sends two Labor members to the Ontario 
House, the low tariff plank of the Labor platform was defi- 
nitely renounced; while certain Labor leaders were enticed 
into the Conservative and Liberal camps and spoke from their 
platforms throughout the country. This had wide reactions. 
A careful analysis of the returns shows that in Ontario the 
failure of the Progressives to win seats held in the Provincial 
House was largely due to the failure of the Labor Party to 
influence workmen in urban centers. Organized labor was 
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divided between the International Union and the Cans 
unions; while the great body of factory workers are 1 
ganized and listen less to the appeals of labor leaders 
to the more practical arguments of their employers. — 

The outstanding. feature in the results is the tenc 
shown in this election to develop regional blocs. - The 
western bloc supporting I. A. Crerar, the Progressive 
didate, was a natural result of the policy of the Conserve 
who opposed reciprocal trade when it was oftered by 
United States in 1911. The West asked for wider mar 
the East refused its request. “The refusal was followe 
the crisis of 1913, and the unemployment and distress of 
succeeding years. “The heart of the West was hardenec 

Similarly with the Quebec bloc: Quebec asked th 
promise made in reference to conscription both by Sir Ri 
Borden and Sid Wilfred Laurier should not be withd: 
without an appeal to-thexpeople. A course regarded as 
sonable-in Australia, they claimed, could not be conder 
as altogether unreasonable in Canada. Yet derision anc 
probrium were heaped on Quebec. For twenty months of 
and three years of peace French-speaking Quebec was p 
cally ostracized and had no influence in the conduct o} 
affairs of Canada. The result of this ostracism is a 
sixty-five from Quebec. 

The great task of statesmanship which lies before the 
premier, W. L. Mackenzie King, is to heal these wounds 
have been opened in the body politic. The opportunity fo 
Liberal Party which he leads, and which calls itself a ] 
of moderation, say some of its spokesmen, is so to honor cl 
for consideration under the constitution and so to adjus 
requests of different industrial groups that Canada 
realize once more a common interest and a common pur 
Thoughtful Canadians who preferred the straight-for 
policies of Mr. Crerar and the Progressives generally 
ready to give Mr. King that chance. 


EMPLOYERS UNDER INJUNCTION 


OST interesting in the present strike in the 

York cloak, suit and skirt industry—aside from 

questions of the effect of piece work upon the i1 
try, and “who broke the agreement”—is the new pha: 
legal action which it has brought forth. 

The use of the injunction against labor unions for viol: 
their trade agreements with employers has become an acce 
fact in labor law. The International Ladies’ Garment W 
ers are now testing out the underlying principle of the 
tom by demanding that the employers’ association be enje 
from conspiring to violate the agreement with the w 
Justice Guy of the State Supreme Court, in granting 
an injunction against the Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manuf 
rers’ Protective Association, has vindicated, temporaril 
least, the argument that the injunction against conspirac 
violate a trade agreement can work both ways. This i 
first case of such an injunction issued against a manufactu 
association. one 

The union, in applying for the injunction, based its rec 
on the statement that the manufacturers, by presentin; 
October 26 recommendations for the introduction of } 
work in the market had broken the agreement between 
union and the association, made in May, 1919, which e 
lishes until June, 1922, week work and the 44-hour week. 
answer of the manufacturers to this charge is that the u 
during 1920 itself broke the agreement, by countenancing 
strikes, a thing prohibited by the agreement, and that by C 
ber, 1920, all the machinery of this agreement was sto 
and relations between the union and the Protective 
ciation were suspended. A later agreement, of June, 
according to the manufacturers was an entirely new 
ment, which has been broken by the union. This last 
ment was the result of the union’s admission that produ 
in the market was too low, and by it a Production Co ee 


- a 


ated, which was to keep records, do deal with all cases 
arge on account:of inadequate productivity, and to 
on November 1 a report recommending the establishment 
roper production standards. The report of this commis- 
the manufacturers contend, led inevitably to the neces- 
of installing piece work. The union officials refused 
yuntenance any discussion of piece work whatsoever, and 
ed no other plan to alleviate the evil of low production. 
ting remained, the manufacturers argue, but to introduce 
: work, and thé union by going on strike against it vio- 
| the agreement. 

Thatever the facts about the question of who broke the 
ement, the court issued on November 30 an ex parte in- 
tion against the Protective Association, enjoining the de- 
ants from “combining and conspiring in any way to order, 
st, instigate, counsel, advise or encourage the members of 
Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Asso- 
on, or any of them, to cease performing or to violate the 
ement of May 29, 1919, and June 3, 1921.” ‘The in- 
tion has been interpreted to mean the restraint of the 
iation merely as an association—the individual employers 
not restrained from operating their plants on piece work 
ey choose. Employers individually and collectively, how- 
are restrained from advising others employers to break 
atract providing for week work in the association factories. 


AUCE FOR YOUR PLUM PUDDING 


SNOKENS are at hand which show that the American 
imagination is beginning to stir to the heart-breaking 
appeal of fifteen million Russians for bread, bread, 

d. On convening two weeks ago, the first measure to be 

sd by the Senate was a bill providing that reserve medi- 

; and medical and surgical supplies in the War Depart- 

t be transferred te the American Relief Administration 

use in Russia. Last week a response came to President 

ding’s suggestion, contained in his address to Congress, 
an appropriation be made for the purchase of corn and 
grain for Russia: The House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
las reported favorable a bill to raise twenty million dol- 
for this purpose, a sum double that originally asked for 

Secretary Hoover. It is to be noted, however, that 

itor France’s bill introduced in the Senate-on November 

in line with a suggestion made by Mr. Hoover to Senator 

n [see the Survey for November 5, page 202], which 

osed that reserve supplies of food, clothing, textiles, ma- 

es and automobiles left over from surplus war supplies 
ent to sufferers from famine in China, the Near East 

Russia, received scant attention. 

ompared with the efforts of other governments in giving 

to the Russians, the action of the United States is some- 

t belated. While private charity has, until the present, 

_ the source of American relief, administered, it is true, 

ugh the efficient semi-governmental agency of the Ameri- 

Relief Administration, what have other nations done? 

ice, arch-enemy of the Soviet government, voted in the 

mber of Deputies a credit of six million francs for Rus- 

relief which, according to a dispatch of November 19, 
Senate shortly afterwards confirmed. Poland, twelve 

ths ago engaged in a bloody conflict with-the Russians; 
year it is caring for Russian refugees along its borders 
doing it well, according to a report of the Friends Ser- 

Committee. Germany, in spite of a desperate domestic 

ition, has found herself able to give considerable relief to 

sia in supplies of various kinds and has, through her 
€ agreement with Soviet Russia, sold food stuffs and sup- 

} to that country. In the United States, the wealthiest 

Itry in the modern world, the traditional friend of the 

sian people, the farmers, unable at the market price to 

ize on their crops, are burning corn for fuel. 
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THE CRADLE AND THE CROSS 
The Virgin holds the Christ child above her head, 
intent not on sheltering Him but on giving Him to 
the world, ‘This statue is being set up in a Vosges 
valley in Alsace to symbolize the spirit of its pious 
folk in a time of change and difficulty. Its con- 
ception, borrowed with its Gothic garb and starched 
head-dress.from the tradition of a simpler age, is 
that of a people which does not draw back upon 
itself but seeks a field of service to humanity in the 
new age that is beginning. The sculptor, Antoine 
Bourdelle, is French and has been eassociated with 
Carpeaux and Rodin. His monuments are archi- 
tectural; the figures soften but do not weaken struc- 
tural lines as spiritually logical as those of a Gothic 
cathedral 


Since September 19, when the American Relief Admin- 
istration began its work in Russia, it has brought the num- 
ber of children it is caring for up to six hundred thousand. 
By the end of January it hopes to be feeding more than one 
million. Effective relief, Secretary Hoover has stated, must 
come through Congress. But while the lumbering machinery 
of official sanction grinds slowly into action, the snows are 
covering Russia and depriving its hungry people of the 
parched grasses and leaves on which they have been existing. 
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To meet the current needs between now and the time when _ 
Congress shall have released more adequate funds, the Rus- - 


sian Famine Fund organized by the Friends Service Com- 
mittee [see the Survey for November 19, page 265] has 
gone to the country with an appeal for five million dollars 
with the slogan that “every dollar saves a life.” 


THE GIFT ETERNAL 
HEODORE ROOSEVELT McGUIRE, age eight, 


recently went to call upon the mayor of East Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey, to talk over a little matter of the 
kids’ playing “‘one-old-cat” in a vacant lot in the Sunnyside 
District. The trouble, said Theodore Roosevelt McGuire, is 
that the lot isn’t big enough for a real game with a sure- 
enough ball and a Babe Ruth bat. So the fielders had to 


‘range around in the streets, picking grounders up from under 
the horses’ feet. 


Spots Murphy, the Ty Cobb of the Sunny- 
side Scrubs, pounded out a three-bagger that “bounced off 
the cocoanut” of a guy who was walking down the street. 


- Now, this guy, lamented Theodore, asked the cop on the beat 


to chase the fielders away. Then any old pop ball over a 


. ~base because a home run. As a result the Mount Tabor Holy 


Rollers beat the Sunnyside Scrubs 32 to 7. “Now is that 
fair,” appealed ‘Theodore Roosevelt McGuire, “when we 
would ‘uv beat ’em easy with some fielders?” 
Fortunately, owing to the efforts of the Harmon Founda- 
tion [see the SuRvEY for December 3, page 358] the Sunny- 
side Scrubs will now have a man’s size baseball lot in which 
to play. East Rutherford is the first community in which 
the foundation has put on its campaign to secure playgrounds 
and recreation centers for small communities—a campaign in 
which its own contribution consists not on land purchase or 
building funds but in expert direction and publicity. ‘The 
plan used in the campaign lends color and romance to the 
threadbare methods typical of most fund raising. It was the 
circus has-come-to-town and a grand jamboree rolled into one. 
A notice sent out this fall by the foundation to the small 
town papers of New Jersey to the effect that the organization 
was prepared to assist communities to obtain playgrounds, 
brought a call for assistance from East Rutherford. This is 
“suburb of a suburb’”’ with a population of about five thou- 
sand. Across the railroad on one side is/the borough of 
Rutherford; across the street on the other, Carlstadt and 
several other boroughs. Although there are several factories, 
there is not a single resident owner. ‘There is no chamber 
of commerce, no board of trade, no woman’s club, no Rotary 


or Kiwanis Club nor a civic group of any kind. There is 


no daily paper. One of the pressing demands was that for 
an athletic field. Harris Oval, a vacant strip of land which 
needed filling in, had been used by the schools for years. 
However, it was being offered for sale. 
several acres of undeveloped meadow land owned by the 
borough. 

The first step taken by the foundation was to have a map 
made of the oval by engineers. ‘The land was then divided 
into five thousand lots to be sold at $1 each, and about fifty 
choice lots to be sold at auction to thé highest bidder. About 
eight hundred school children in four public schools and one 
parochial school were appointed as a sales force, each child 
being given a red button marked “Playground Sales Agent.” 


In order to assist the children in the selling of the lots, the 


manual training class of the schools prepared a model of the 
proposed field made to scale with a football field, baseball 
diamonds, running track, playground apparatus, and a grand. 
stand, electrically lighted. The sale of lots began one Monday. 
It was comparable in interest and excitement to the opening 
up of a new section in a boom town. People of high and 
low degree bought lots in order to have a share in the joint 
enterprise. One thirteen-year-old girl sold one hundred and 


auctioneer from New York Ores at Pie ied 


"ers, failing to get satisfaction and stimulation from a pre 


Back of it were 


highest price paid for a single lot was $290, Atm tf 
of the evening it was found that the $5,000 had been ra 

The local committee which had had charge of the 
paign then organized as the East Rutherford Play; 
Association. All the certificates of deed given to the | 
of individual lots assign title and interest in the lots 1 
association for use as a playground and athletic field fo 

It is the opinion of William E. Harmon, the foun a 
the Harmon Foundation, that “the gift of land is 1 
eternal.”’ ‘Churches will crumble,” he states, “Librari 
art galleries turn to dust, endowments become lost or , 
pated, but land will ever be ready to fulfill the purpos 
which it is dedicated, ig ‘ 


MAKING WORK FASCINATING © 


F we are to find the way out of the industrial welt 
today and avoid the “infernal” in the near future, we 
not afford to lose time in making work fascinati 
was the message brought to the American Society 
Mechanical Engineers at its session on Management Y 
by Walter N. Polakov, of New York, a consulting engif 
in his paper on Reducing Waste by Making Work Fas 
ing. It is not the fact that bringing fascination into ~ 
increases individual’ output, decreases: material waste © 
improves the quality of service that is most significant) 
the point of view of practicality, he said, but the fact fl 
improves our industrial, social, economic and cultural” 
tions. 
The great task before the engineer today, in Mr. Pola 
opinion, is to overcome the ill effects of automatization 
mechanization of industry. Increased production, as s 
by the device of labor saving machinery, has had tw 
effects which have greatly reduced the advantages antici 
from it: First, the high cost of the machinery often 
in excess of the reduction in the payroll effected; 
“the automatic, semi-automatic, high-speed and single 
pose” machinery of modern said istry has made the wo 
its attendants monotonous. ‘The result has been increa 
cost, because in times of industrial depression idle exp 
equipment increases cost of ownership, and because the | 


in which they are little more than parts of an au ont 
machine, demand shorter hours of the drudgery and h 
compensation with which to buy the pleasure they fa 
find in their work. The remedy is to be found in the dey 
ment of means to abolish industrial monotony by the i 
duction of creative motives. } 
The Taylor system of management, with which att 
to make the workers personally more efficient have 
been connected, Mr. Polakov characterized as having “‘e! 
demonstrated its inherent shortcomings in many indu 
establishments.” Functional foremanship, a developmet 
this system, which divorces brain work from manual © 
has made the performance of the manual worker still 
automatic and irresponsible. Creative, intelligent wor 
been removed from the shops and concentrated in a gé 
office which lacks personal touch with the men, Time sf 
and instruction cards, a further development of the sy; 
have added to the monotony of operations, 
Mr. Polakov said: 


Failure to recognize true human nature and its fundamel 
natural power constantly and forcibly seeking self eae 
the basis cause of the alarming extent of industrial waste. | 
The monotonous pursuits, the drab existence, the unima 
lives of the rank and file of labor make it impossible & 
creative resources to their full extent. Neither is it 
produce under such conditions material and spiritual wea 


rate without hindrance of conflicts. ... The elimination 
jonotony and the provision of mental and emotional stimuli, 
ing work at least in a measure fascinating, is the funda- 
al requirement for reduction of such industrial wastes as 

lar attendance, large labor turnover, irritability of work- 
Be tcncveness, susceptibility to accidents, poor workman- 
high percentage of spoilage, low individual output, etc... . 
‘first step along this road is training workers, as opposed 

xing unambitious, discouraged ones of low intelligence and 
er degrading them by assigning them to perform the lower 
tions of beasts of burdens. ... The greatness of a new in- 
rial leader will lie in his ability to liberate the creative 
es within men, as against relegating them, to the level of 
aals and doing machine-like work. 


THE CRADLE OF A NEW AGE 


\HAT Bethlehem will eventually be linked to Jerusa- 
lem, six miles to the north, by a continuous line of 
suburbs, is the view of Professor Patrick Geddes, city- 
ing adviser of the Zionist Organization. In a lecture 
tly delivered before the English Garden Cities Asso- 
1, Professor Geddes outlined the plans for a great capi- 
hich will result in part from the determined efforts of 
jonists and in part from the logic of history. ‘The same 
s that, even before historic times, were creating in Pales- 
_ great center of civilization manifest themselves in the 
ation of the land and the nation. When imperialism 
led the ancient forests that crowned the hills, the re- 
g erosion swept away : 

carefully tended olive 
ns, planted in terraces 
their slopes, and formed 
ial pools in the valleys .. 
. The old culture of 
, as of the whole lime- 
basin of the Mediter- 
n, all but vanished with 
rtility. Then the non- 
tural people of the 
, first Arabs, and later 
s, further dévastated the 
terranean lands, leaving 
s which largely remain 
is day. But the home- 
ng instinct of the peo- 
1 the course of the years, 
anifesting itself, even 
x the mixed populations 
iow inhabit the Mediter- 
n shores; gradually the 
e walls are rebuilt on 
slopes and filled with 
painfully brought up 
below. The South of 
¢, Sicily, Palestine are 
ing gardens again. Thus 


rob 


lem of Jerusalem, 


>) 


MODEL OF PROPOSED BUILDINGS FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM 


simply the problem of building a great capital city, but that . 


of reconstructing a country worthy of a great city. Islam 
and Zionism have yet to learn the vast. importance of 
agriculture for the future of Palestine, though the latter, 
through its colonizing enterprise, has already recognized it 
within limits. 

The ancient town of . Jerusalem was not, as is sometimes 
assumed as a matter of course, on the site of modern Jerusa- 
lem, the first buildings of which date back to about 1840. 
It is at the bottom of the deep ravine to the southeast of the 
steep hill which, ideally located for defense, held the fortress 
of the Judean kings and the succeeding temples of the Jewish 
faith. ‘The site of the extra-mural town is now occupied by 
cabbage gardens, cultivated by Arab husbandmen whose vil- 
lage is on the opposite slope. Professor Geddes, who urges 
that the whole valley be expropriated and a new village laid 
out on more suitable soil somewhat to the south, predicts arch- 
aeological discoveries as important as any that have been 
made; he believes that the actual streets of the ancient city, 
filled with earth by the erosion of the hillside, may be laid 
bare. According to his plan, the valleys of Kedron and Hin- 
nom, bordering Jerusalem on three sides would be preserved 
and, after the excavations, replanted as a national park. 

In showing his plans for the great university projected by 
the Zionists on the northeastern ridge, overlooking the present 
city and the plain toward Jaffa to the west, the picturesque 

ridges that descend to the 
.Dead Sea on the east— 

plans providing separate build- 
ings for study, scientific ex- 
periment and living quarters 
with a magnificent, domed 
hall in the sexagonal shape 
of the Star of David—he 
pointed out that a university 
in the best sense was already 
in existence in Jerusalem. 
Selected by their home com- 
munities for piety and learn- 
ing, about five thousand Jews 
of Eastern Europe live in the 
city, grouped in Landsmann- 
schaften as are the Jewish im- 
migrants in the New World 
—i. e. in close fellowships of 
those who come from _ the 
same region—and read the 
Hebrew classics. In addition, 
the archaeological institutions 
of several western countries, 
the agronomical and medical 
institutions of the Zionist or- 
ganization and other circles 
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of learping. As in the me- 
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this somewhat heterogeneous composition of schools has 
no little similarity, a valuable type of cosmopolitan cooperation 
of students is developing. “The Zionist university, which is 
expected to attract scholars from many countries, will still 
further emphasize this international element. It will be not 
only a teaching place but also a working and living place, pro- 
viding quarters for some three thousand students and possibly 
a printing press and other industrial adjuncts. The Moslem 
and Christian communities of the city and region, he reports, 
likewise are awake to their responsibilities and are planning 
centers of learning and hostels for pilgrims and students. In 
the bringing together of eastern and western thought at a 
time of rapid change in fundamental concepts of civilization— 
when Europe is more and more turning to the East for sal- 
vation from the dulling influence of the machine age upon 
its spirit, and Asia is awakening from its age-old lethargy— 
Jerusalem, the holy shrine of three great religions, may also 


become one of the great centers of humanity in the realms 


of international science and in the creation of an era of good- 
will among men. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF PALESTINE 


T is reported that Mr. Balfour, who was responsible for 

the British government’s original declaration of its inten- 

tion to make Palestine the acknowledged homeland of the 
Jewish people, when a Syrian delegation sought to interview 
him in Washington recently on the government’s plans in 
regard to the racial animosities which have developed, angrily 
asserted that at any rate the government would prevent the 
recurrence of pogroms, such as have occurred at Jaffa and 
elsewhere. According to the latest reports, the Jews of Jeru- 
salem are still_in fear of further attacks by Arabs; but Sir 
Ormsby-Gore, an Englishman intimately familiar with the 
conditions, believes that the present antagonism of the Mos- 
lem population is directed not so much against.the Jews as 
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t llies for failure to make-an effective peace with ~ 


_ A report on the Civil Administration of Palestine, re 
issued by the high commissioner, Sir Herbert Samuel 
vigorous progress in the country’s reconstruction. An | 
cational scheme has been adopted whereby the people in 
town or village needing a school ‘ ‘are invited to provic 
suitable building and keep it in repair,’ the government 1 
fraying, out of general taxation, the salaries of the teac 
and the other costs of maintenance.” New schools 
average of one a week have been opened under this s 
In conjunction with this, a training school has been s 
for men and women, and peripatetic teachers are sen 
by the government to work among the Bedouin tribes i 
Beersheba district. A number of voluntary schools a 
couraged and given some financial aid. Malaria and 
choma are the two greatest problems of the public health 
partment; it has been found that from 60 to 95 per cen 
the children of Palestine are affected by the latter. An 
malaria commission has provided thousands of villages 
quinine, has seen to the oiling or closing of infectious 
and made plans, now in train of execution, for dra 
swamps and combatting the disease in other ways. Hospi 
clinics and dispensaries have been established where form 
there were no such institutions. In dealing with the 
lem of assuring Jerusalem a good water supply some an 
reservoirs, called the Pools of Solomon, possibly dating 8 
to King Herodes, 4 B. C., have been used. Plans for beauj 
fying the country by cultivation of trees are in progress. a 
The colonization problems~of Palestine are interestit 
contrasted. with those of America in the introduction c 
book recently issued by the Palestine Foundation Fund (La 
ard Parsons, Ltd., London), as follows: 5 
The first European settlers in America had to build for ther 
selves, not for others to come. Their example, their succes 
incited thousands, even millions to follow them; but this w 
the result of their toil, not its object. The object of the modé 
Jewish pioneer in Palestine is to prepare room and work 
the thousands and millions that wait outside. He builds 1 
for himself but for others. This means expenditure increa 
out of proportion to the actual numbers of men and women é 
gaged in thé creative work of Palestine. They will have to 
struct terraces on the hillsides where, as yet, there is no of 
to sow the seed, and roads between districts where colonies s 
remain to be built by immigrants not yet landed. Moreover, 
natural eagerness of Jewry throughout the world to see Palestif 
become a center of national inspiration will force them to crea 
schools, theaters, conservatoriums, even a university in a tem 
and on a scale far in advance of the actual needs of the Jewish 
population on the spot. _ 
Indeed, the new Jewish immigrants in Palestine are ver 
different from’ the old scholars, who, as Professor Geddes; 
remarked, “are perhaps devoted rather too strictly to the 
old classic learning—but that is the common fault of aca 
men!” Here, for intsance, is Abraham Krotoshinsky, forme 
ly a barber in the Bronx, New York, later a private in 
American army who won distinction in the Argonne for 
then a student of agriculture at the National Farm Se 
in Philadelphia and now, at the age of twenty-nine, sai 
to the Jewish homeland to take up a farm. A mortgage ¥ 
with a capital of about one million dollars, has just D 
opened.in Jerusalem to aid such men as he, while an ordi 
enacted a year ago provides for the legal constitution 
registration of cooperative societies which are expected t 
effective in organizing the work of natives and immigré 
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A UNIVERSITY IN’ ALL BUT NAME 
The old Thora copyist and the young Jewish student 
here reproduced from etchings by E. M. Lilien (as is 
also the water carrier on the opposite page) illustrate 
the existing nucleus of a community of scholarship 
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Model ‘Tenements 

ie HEN I looked in upon I found 

Pe him surrounded with a pile of sketches and sheets 

: of calculations. He was very much engaged but 

. proceeded to explain, speaking rapidly, referring 

constantly to his calculations. Finally he paused, wanted my 

| criticism. But what could I say; one drawing looked so like 
another. Differences could be discovered only by reference 
to his calculations. This plan provided a court 12 feet 2 in 
width; that plan, 12 feet 4. But the living room in this 
contained 168 square feet; in that it contained 166. Which 
is did I prefer? And so on and on for an hour or so, compar- 
ing this and that, which varied from this and that in some 
minute detail, until we were hopelessly confused by the com- 

_. parison of spaces and volumes which varied one from the 

' other by inches and fractions of inches. 

_ As I walked home in the evening I pondered over the 
significance of what we had been doing all afternoon. Where 
does my profession stand—what does it stand for—what 

fie does it contribute—what might it contribute, and what does 

it fail to contribute out of its body of knowledge—and 
fee why? 

_ For we had been working upon the Competitions for Plans 

of Model Tenements just issued by a committee composed 
of representatives of the Chamber of Commerce, the Mer- 
chants’ Association, the Advisory Council of Real Estate 

Interests and the Real Estate Board of New York, acting for 

oe the Phelps-Stokes Fund; trying to fit 46 rooms into an area 

of not more than 7,000 square feet or 70 per cent of an 

“inside” lot 100 feet square, so that there would be 30 per cent 
of two-room, 30 per cent of three-room, and 40 per cent of 
four-room apartments on each floor. We had been trying so 
to arrange it that not Jess than a quarter nor more than a 

_ half of the apartments would have baths. 

This program is discouraging by reason of its requirements 
as to the amount of lot to be covered by building and the large 
number of rooms per floor, particularly when. compared with 
what has gone before it. 

Our first tenement house competition was held in 1879, for 
buildings to cover approximately 75 per cent of a lot 25 feet 
by 100; four apartments of three rooms each per floor; no 
baths; two public toilets. One hundred and ninety archi- 

___ tects were in the competition. ‘The first prize was won by 

ager well known architect with a plan later known as the “dumb 

4 bell.” His design came into general use in New York and 

has been extensively copied elsewhere. Out of the wretched 

conditions caused by the use of this type came the long cam- 
ae) which resulted in the passage of the tenement-house 
aw 

A second competition was held in 1896, a third in 1900. 


_ In the latter, buildings were to cover approximately 70 per 
* cent of inside lots, 25, 50, 75 and 100 feet wide by 100 feet 
deep. The first-prize design, for a lot 100 feet wide, con- 
& tained six four-room and four, five-room apartments, or forty- 
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Mes 


_ four rooms per floor; no baths; a toilet in each apartment. 
The competition of 1920 had as its object an attempt to 
undo the result which came from general use of the premiated 
design of 1879, also, of course, the work that had preceded 
it. The problem was how to remodel and show a profit. 
- From this competition no action resulted. 
_ The generally accepted standard of what is con- 
sidered as tolerable congestion now stands about where it 
stood thirty years ago. In fact, there has been little change 
over half a century. And the point of view as to what con- 
stitutes the “problem” has not shifted at all. Now, as it 
ever has been, it is a case of fixing a limit to the area of the 
building in terms of per cent of area of lot which approximates 
that already established by speculative builders. The ‘‘prob- 
esi :’ is always confined to the arrangement of rooms, etc., 
erin a given area. But, I submit, these tenement ‘house 
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Pim 


or speculation, we may state the problem thus: Given a 


‘planning, materials and methods of construction. 


- same size plot in which the area of the building is 5,400 squi 


number of rooms and the size of loan which will be @ 


s do not state the real problem. This assert 

sheet for mcome’ or a_ genuine ‘gecrichongeee spe 

venture, 
Ignoring for the time being the cooperative possibilitie 


treating the enterprise as a matter of investment for i inco 
of land, what is the maximum net return which may b Z; 
tained fore land and building? | 
Many factors affect income from a puildiee such as 
venience of arrangement, amount of light and air ava 
and appearance. Many factors affect cost, such as sk 
Ass 
uniform materials and methods of construction, the fol 
ing will indicate what bearing skill in planning may 
upon cost. ‘Take a typical case of the better type now i 
on a corner lot 100 feet square: The area of the building 
7,900 square feet; it contains eight apartments or thirty- 
rooms and eight baths per floor. Compare this with a ret 
plan by the New York architect A. J. Thomas, which 
tains the same number of rooms and baths, in which the 
of building is 6,200 square feet. “The Thomas plan is si 
rior in point of arrangement, light and air and size of ro 
Obviously the Thomas structure may be built for less, 
since it will produce the same or better income than the typic 
the net income upon equity will be so much greater. 
why is this ignored in competition programs and in | 
tice? 
This brings us to the curious conditions which surround t 
building of tenments for‘sale or rent. It is customary to bat 
capitalization upon the net returns from an investment. I 
upon this basis that funds of one sort or another are ordinat 
advanced. But this does not hold in the case of habitations) 
know of a typical four-story tenement house on a corner 
100 feet by go. The area of the building is 6,985 squi 
feet. It is built around a small court; the rooms are 
fairly lighted. Upon this a loan of $90,000 has recentl) 
been advanced. I know of a plan by Mr. Thomas upon ff 


feet. ‘This plan is superior in point of arangement, light a 
air, size of rooms and minor conveniences. Surely the g 
income from the Thomas plan must be equal or greater; | 
he provides thirty as against twenty-nine rooms. But loa 
are now advanced in relation to cost or volume. Hence 1 
loan which Thomas’ client may secure is less by an amouml 
approximating the difference in area. ~But why should # 

stand to hinder-its use? Here is the simple answer: The 

vestor and the speculator rate plans of tenements by f 


vanced. In the case just cited, the two plans run néck 
neck with respect to the number of rooms. But the poot 
wins out by a good 20 per-cent on the basis of the size” 
loan available. So it is that the chances of erecting the bt 
ter tenement house are reduced by the very conditions whi 
make it superior. If the lenders, in the case of teneme: 
will not base loans upon income, then there must be som 
thing wrong with the figures. So reason the borro 
ers. : 

‘A week after the ‘issuance of the program a post card 3 
nouncement was sent to the competitors which states: ‘T 
joint committee finds it desirable to explain that the ty 
of plans called for by the program are intended for use 
crowded tenement house districts, and not in outlying ar 
where land is comparatively cheap! The card also 
that - three prizes of $100 each will be given to those ¥ 
submit “special”? plans which do not conform with the ¢ 
ditions covering area, percentage of two-, three-, and fe 
room apartments and number of baths. Such plans eyide: 
are not to be considered seriously; for they have no 
of a prize in the final competition in which ten archi ec 


to receive fees of $500 each, nor will sb bao 2. 2 
=f oue 


t he of the Se - the statement upon the 
Are “crowded tenement house districts” essential ? 
we go on creating them to house those who cannot 
to pay the price of living in better buildings which cost 
s, thanks to the skill of the designer, but which rent for 
ore, thanks to our system of capitalizing technological gains 
[terms of price? It would seem so. 
mch by inch—a few inches in half a century—the archi- 
t and the engineer may advance the art of building 
Becton. But they may not advance the art even so 
uch as an inch beyond that advance in the standard of 
in g which the dweller in the tenement may make and hold 
re through his ability to pay more. 
‘Out of this competition will come more ‘‘model” plans of 
vements. The prize design will again stand to express, as did 
e pein of 1879 and 1900, not what is known, but how 


tter Building. This seemingly is to deny the statement at 
le end of the program which reads: “This program has been 
yproved by the American Institute of Architects.” But ap- 
ce yval in this case refers to the conditions of judging the com- 
stition : that is as far as the Institute goes in such matters. 
ind this raises the question: Why should it not go beyond? 

Freperick~ Lb, ACKERMAN. 


_A Rejoinder 


- CANNOT but feel that Mr. Ackerman misunderstands 
the purpose of the present competition, which is an at- 
tempt, not to find an ideal solution of the entire housing 
blem, but to meet in a practical way the conditions as 
y exist in the crowded tenement house districts of New 
rk. ‘Those districts are still, for the greater part, occu- 
ied by old converted residences and tenements of the dumb- 
ell type, and their land values run from $6,000 to $12,000 
more per 25-foot lot. 
Many of these districts are, at the present time, suited 
y for tenement house development, a condition which is 
k ly to continue for a great many years. Furthermore, a 
irge proportion of the workers in our city still find it neces- 
wry, and probably always will, to live near their places of 
nployment. 
The purpose of the present competition is to secure, through 
sre scientific planning and construction, and better finan- 
ng, vastly better housing than at present exists in these areas, 
the lowest cost per room to the tenant compatible with a 
ir return on the investment. 
‘Every one familiar with the history of the housing of wage 
rners in New York must realize the great improvement 
ich has been brought about by the new law tenements, the 
igns of which owe their origin to the competition held by 
pe and Suburban Homes Company in 1897, and that 
ganized by the Tenement House Committee of the Charity 
ganization Society twenty years ago. The problem now 
practically the same as it was then, so far as the crowded 
ement house districts are concerned. Fortunately, en- 
‘and improved transit facilities have made it possible 
a considerable fraction of our wage earners to take ad- 
tage of the more favorable housing conditions which can 
and are being, developed in the outlying districts, where 
is cheap and can therefore be more generously used, espe- 
ly in greup developments; but during the next twenty 
» at least, the larger portion of these wage carners will, 
ability, have to continue to live in the present 
it | house districts. It is in the better and 
housing g of this ePEty, that the present com- 
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mittee and the Phelps-Stokes Fund are particularly inter- 
ested. 


The only other solution of this problem that I have seen, 


for the crowded tenement house districts, is one suggested by 
the ‘Tenement House Committee of the Charity Organiza- 
tion ‘Society twenty years ago. It assumed the purchase by 
‘the city, for use as a small public park, of a strip, 120 feet 
wide, extending through the block from avenue to avenue, 
open at both ends, and the sale for development, under cer- 
tain restrictions, of the two strips lying between this park 
area and the streets. 


It is not the intention of the committee in charge of the 


present competition, or of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, to encour- 
age the development of intensive types of tenement house 
plans for the purpose of securing higher returns on capital, 
but to reduce the excessive cost of rent to the wage earner, 
for whom, up to the present time, very little has been done 
directly. Of course, some investors will take advantage of 
such economies to secure high returns on their money, rather 
than give lower rents to their tenants; but this difficulty 
_ will, in the long run, be overcome by the operation of the 
* principle of demand and supply. The outstanding need 
in the housing situation today is a substantial. reduction 
in rents, which, unless the city lends a helping hand, through 
some such excess condemnation plan as is referred to above, 
can be brought about only by economies in design, construc- 
tion, and operation, and sounder financing. 

I greatly hope that a reconsideration of the facts will lead 
Mr. Ackerman to modify his criticisras, and to recognize in 
this competition a sincere attempt to better the conditions 
under which the unfortunate majority of our poorest class 
of wage earners are struggling. As regards the amended 
condition of the competition to which he refers, the members 
of the Joint Committee have not been hopefully impressed 
by the attempts heretofore made to solve the housing problem 


y 


in the crowded districts by types of plans covering an area ~ 


-considerably less than that required by the present law, there- 


by effecting a saving in cubage cost. Nevertheless, they are 
glad to afford an opportunity to those architects, and others, 
who still believe in the possibility of a solution along these 
lines, to bring their plans before the committee and the public 
through this competition. I. N. PuHetps SToKEs. 


Still Apart 


R. STOKES’ statement emphasizes the fact that the 
object of this competition is not the same as was the 
object of those who first made the move which resulted 
in the competition. For, the move made by the New York 
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Chapter of the American Institute of Architects had as its 


purpose a demonstration which would show that design is a 
factor of such importance that it should be taken account of 
in the advancement of loans. The purpose was also to lay 
the matter before the loaning interests. It was assumed 
that if the loaning interests would recognize the superiority 
of such designs as I have referred the advancement of larger 
loans upon them, a premium ‘would be placed upon better 
planning, and better buildings would follow. 

In the present competition this idea was completely sub- 
merged in the form as first issued. 
the postcard addenda, only again to be submerged by the 
conditions surrounding the award of prizes. If such benefits 
can be derived from skilful planning as are obvious in the 
case of the Thomas plans referred to, then our object should — 


‘be to see that this skill is premiated in the advancement of 
loans. If nothing better can be done in the case of high land — 


values than maintaining the present degree of congestion, we 


should be assured of this through an investigation of the mat-_ 
ter instead of merely accepting the idea that nothing can be 


done. Freperick L, ACKERMAN. 


It was brought up in 


hurdy-gurdies and automatic pianos. 


On F landers F folds 


‘OT red poppies but red roofs are the characteristic 
flowers of West Flanders today. As far as the 
eye can see—and sometimes the vistas are very 
deep—new buildings dot the landscape. Sometimes 
they are whole villages lining the remade roads, sometimes 
isolated farmsteads or small groups of cottages marking a 
crossing or a bridge where an important community once 
lived and labored. 
full swing, as we passed through. ‘Tents and caravans min- 
gled with pleasant new homes and unpleasant temporary 
shacks of wood and .galvanized iron. From half a dozen 
open doors and a few merry-go-rounds came the ‘sound, of 
As before the war, 
every other house had its bar; only the names of the newer 
estaminets had sometimes a less poetic flavor than those of 
the old. A dancing floor had been erected on tressels among 
the ruins of unrepaired cottages. One could not help feeling, 
however, that the gaiety of the people here, in their stiff 


; Sunday clothes, was more forced than that. of the scores, 


sometimes hundreds of men and women who, in other vil- 
lages, were busily engaged in the building of their homes, 
unmindful of personal appearance and glad in the progress 
of their work. In a day’s trip through the devastated area 
we must have encountered many thousands of these builders; 
they were everywhere. Perhaps it is because Belgium has 
often been a field of battle and the memory of misery and 
reconstruction lingers in the popular mind that the people 
are so active and, on the whole, so cheerful. 

The landscape itself, between these centers of hope and 


‘industry, is melancholy enough. Still naked tree trunks by 


the thousands make a sorry, pattern against the sky. Still 
rusty barbed wire fills the ditches and rotted tanks stand 
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“Belgium has often been a field of battle, and the memory 
of misery and reconstruction lingers .. .” 


_tricts a year ago are amazed by the amount of recove 


In one such hamlet a kermess was in- 


ghastly on lone fields, Those who have Sisited the 


has already been accomplished. Yet one coming upon 
for the first time receives an overwhelming impress 
desolation. There is Kemiel hill, lowered fully ten > 
by shell fire and mostly bare. There are vast shell hy 
and concrete shelters dotted everywhere—the latter remy 
ing permanent memorials of the war even where the 1} 
has been levelled because, at a cost of twenty-five thou 
francs for the demolition of each, the government find) 
more profitable to leave them where they are. The souvi) 
hunters need not seek long for booty. Within a n 
space we picked up amid miscellaneous tin cans and d 
one half of a human skull, the thigh-bone of a horse, a r 
rifle, several canteen bottles, bullets and hand-grenade 
ploded and unexploded, pieces of heavy shells, a bay 
The impression was strong in this as yet unrecovered }), 
gion that the war lords had played their game unimagij 
tively, using tactics a century old with modern weapons ; 
causing an amount of destruction quite out of relation} 
the advantage that might be gained from such continu) 
and wholesale bombardment. I 
When one considers the difficulty of draining the ; 
holes, of collecting and removing the encumbrances andj) 
levelling the torn soil, the fact that the Belgian governn 
has already regained for cultivation four-fifths of the te 
devastated area is marvellous indeed. It is explained | 
only by the effciency of its organization and its engine | 
and the energy with which the work is pushed, but even m 
by the willingness, the eagerness with which all concert 
to the humblest laborers, have thrown themselves into. i 
task. The same mental? atmosphere accounts for the pi 
gress of building. Of course, the financial arrange 
made and the use of private initiative by a system under 
individuals are provided not only with capital, but also 
material of the right kind and quantity to do their 
building, have much to do with this. Temporary hous) 
the erection’ of which costs one thousand dollars and 
make use of local brick and timber, play a large part i 
construction plans. ~The most recent statistics show 
counting these semi- permanent homes which must later. | 
replaced and the repair of old houses which were not co} 
pletely destroyed, 32,876 out of 47,415 demolished bui 
ings had been built or made habitable by June 30. In{ 
hundred “adopted” communes, that is those that had sufley 
the most, where a total population of 318,466 before the wi 
had heen reduced to 84,791, there dwelt again by the end) 
December, 1920, 239,505 people; and during the su 
many of ‘hem were able to move from primitive shacks i 
real homes. 
One curious circumstance is the immense amount of bui 
ing activity devoted to the reconstruction of churches 4a! 
vicarages, often before a single permanent private home 
been erected. One might have thought that in the intel 
of the Church itself this was a most unwise procedure; 
men on the spot, even non-Catholics, in answer to s 
criticism seemed to think that it corresponds to public sem 
ment. In Ypres, the vigor with which the rebuilding of 8 
great church was prosecuted and the number of workers | 
ployed on it was especially noteworthy. Like an Egypt 
sphinx, an enormous, massive corner of this edifice stat 
out against the sky; but already the debris has been 
moved, and all around new walls, built largely of the 
stone, Beadually rise. 
Another curious feature is the regrettable absence of ce 
munity features in many of the larger new suburbs 
lages that have been rebuilt—regrettable, because this I 
is not offset by any diminution in the number of ( 
Here, it would seem, is a great opportunity for the 
of generosity on the part of foreign sympathizers | 


£ West Bech” 


For, 


—- me, wl er ei acnins for the time 

ership or is ‘handed over to private citi- 
annot afford to offer more than the minimum of house 
odation necessary to decent living. But housing re- 
ners, the world over, have learned to recognize that the 
lern housing development, if it is. of any considerable 
ensions, cannot be regarded as complete if in addition to 
Bedividual homes there are not provided also opportuni- 
of recreation and a healthy social life. More modest 
is another Christmas gift which I should like to suggest 
American friends of Belgium. It is the provision of plants 
l flower seeds with which to beautify, the surroundings of 
‘new homes. Often, after years of crowding together 
temporary shelters, these families have lost not only the 
lortunity but also the taste for gardening. Indeed many 
them have always been so poor that all their thoughts 
re concentrated on production for use. Unfortunately, the 
ical characteristics of a permanently underpaid population 
reappeared in some cases in their new and more whole- 
le surroundings. Space provided for gardens is given over 


RODUCTIVE unemployment would seem a con- 
tradiction in terms. But in Germany a system has 
been devised to turn unemployment to productive 
ends. Meeting unemployment with doles is a com- 
in _ form of charity everywhere. Using out-of-works 
shoveling snow or clearing away rubbish, under the. gen- 
fl classification of “public works,” also is a common enough 
Mf of meeting labor congestion in American and Wnelish 
Ps But such undertakings are usually costly and casual 
f) fieke no permanent influence upon unemployment. 
In the public workshops Louis Blanc and the French revo- 
“lonaries of ’48 recognized a moral obligation on the part 
the state to give citizens a means of livelihood. ‘These 
rkshops were to be a lasting institution. But Louis Blanc 
led at the same time to keep an eye on the empty treasury 
d to realize that idealism alone least of all suffices to run 
tate. While the present system functioned, unemployment 
s made too attractive. The French fevolutionaries failed 
see the possibility of state and private enterprises compet- 
, without the collapse of one or the other. 
Bice the fall of kaiserism, a succession of half socialistic, 
* democratic governments have come into power in Ger- 
iny which recognize a state obligation toward men out 
work. In 1918 the cabinets were also confronted with 
urgent political necessity of finding work to keep mil- 
ns of hungry demoralized men off the streets. The state 
srefore began giving out doles, and on a limited scale is 
il doing so. But practical Germans did not overlook the 
t that they too had an empty treasury, and during the 
: three years have been casting about to find ways to uti- 
the labor of the million odd men out of work at public 
‘ge to general advantage. 
"he first public works, such as the digging of gardens and 
id making, were haphazard enterprises prompted more by 
owledge that ‘only work for the people would keep any 
vernment in the saddle in Germany. But little by little 
ral-utility works of much greater value were undertaken. 
The Germans properly recognized the principle that _un- 
ment must first of all be catalogued and controlled. 
- distribution should be as much a matter of interstate 
as building dams along a river stream to prevent 
_ Germany has not the money to give pensions 


‘of them at first did, 
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‘to tin cans and broken crockery. What is needed here, of 
course, is not simply the gift of a few seeds and plants, ‘but 
kindly guidance in home management such as only a trained 
and sympathetic woman, working intimately ae the social 
group as a whole, can give. 


The concrete cross of the English churchyard near Pop- — 


eringhe had fallen and lay broken on the ground. The great 
Canadian cross (which we saw only from the distance) had 


sunk because the ground had given way beneath it, and was 
Even if made of granite and built on piles” 


to be reset. 
deep in the earth, these monuments to the commonalty of 
war may perish. But without any monument of bronze or 
stone there lives in the heart, and will live in the legend of 
the Belgian people, the memory of America’s contribution to 
the maintenance of its national existence. At this time of 
the year, when we all look up the addresses of old friends 
and send them messages of remembrance and goodwill, shall 
we not also attempt—without too grandiose a gesture of 
rich uncleship—to give our friends, the heavy laden peasants, 
workingmen, housewives and children of Flanders, a reminder 
of our continuing sympathy and interest? Bak} 


roductive Unemployment in Germany 
| By Sanford Griffith 


to all unemployed. At the same time, there were many ur- 
gent public and private improvements postponed during the 
last decade in which mass labor could well be used. 

Staunch socialists at first desired to limit these undertak- 
ings to public works where the state was the one employer. 
But Germany has not become a socialist state, and capitalism 
is as much a factor in Germany as ever. Realistic social 
workers, therefore, could not ignore this element, and at the 
same time meet unemployment, which is one of the conse- 
quences of the existing system. “They therefore extended un- 
employment labor from government enterprises to include 
private works of recognized general utility. Experience thus 
far shows that the unemployed used in these enterprises on 
the whole have worked better than in the public ones. The 
reasons need not be sought further than in the fact that the 
German state is at present less efficiently organized than 
private industry where political influence is excluded. 

If the government does not control’ the technical methods 
used in the work at which the unemployed are engaged, it 
none the less determines conditions and the length of service 
under which the work is to be done. Wages, hours and 
housing are settled beforehand in agreements, made under 
government supervision, between the employers and the 
trade unions. 

These productive enterprises are really a bridge between 
capital and labor. As such it would seem that orthodox so- 
cialists would combat this negation of class consciousness. 
But the immediate possibilities of giving work to several 
hundred thousand unemployed seems to them of more im- 
mediate utility than problems of abstract theory. 

Capitalist circles too might be expected to object, as some 
to a scheme which threatens to en- 
croach upon private initiative. But now they too are giving 
the system active support because in it they see a method 
which supplements rather than restricts private enterprise. Pro- 
ductive use of unemployed labor is restricted to fields where 
private initiative failed to reach, and directed to works of 
public utility where they even more than people in general 
reap the benefits. Unemployed do not receive wages which 
would attract them from ordinary industry; nor do they re- 
ceive permanent employment. When they have the chance 
of steady jobs, they are dropped from the ranks. 
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German productive labor is not directed toward moving 
sandpiles around merely to keep the workers busy. The 
ranks also constitute more than a handful of casual laborers 
at work on short jobs. They now form an army of 358,000 
employed for periods ranging from four-and-a-half to six 
months. ‘This number represents some 50 per cent of the 
total number now unemployed. ‘They are at work in 8,600 
enterprises. “‘As far as practicable we propose eliminating 
the doles system altogether in favor of the productive one,” 
I was told by Mr. Schlotter of the German Ministry of Labor. 

The decree of June 7 last is a long one containing the 
conditions of productive labor. ‘The state first passes upon 
the utility of the enterprise. A general-rule is that contracts 
receiving public support must as such “permit further re- 
construction of Germany’s economic life.’ 

The money advanced by the state goes to the company 
_ doing the work, and not directly to the men, whose relations 
to their employer are similar to those of workers in any en- 
tirely private enterprise. Where a loan to the company 
suffices, no money is given outright. Where the state must 
bear part of the expenses the amount given is gaged by the 
number of workers employed, and also by the urgency and 


__- costliness of the undertaking. Money is now loaned at the 


rate of 54% per cent. In general, the enterprise should be 
one using home products and not dependent upon foreign 
coal and raw materials. Undertakings are favored which 
shift labor from the overpopulated factory towns to the 
country. ‘This is of great importance; in Berlin, for in- 
stance, there are 40,000 unemployed, or some 38 per cent of 
the total number of those out of work in all Germany. 

The federal government does not give all of the money 
necessary for productive undertakings, but contributes sums 
varying from 15 to 50 per cent. Berlin, however, is an ex- 
ception. Here, because of the large percentage of unem- 
ployed, the state meets five-sixths of the costs and the city 
the other sixth. Completion of the Berlin subway is the 
largest work. 


Elsewhere much the same division of productive outlay 


is made between federal and state treasuries as for unem- » 


ployment doles in general. The federal government car- 
ries half, the state two-sixths and the commune one-sixth. 
Sometimes the state, and the county or city, and the federal 
government each pays a third of the costs. Farm laborers’ 
houses are being constructed on the large East Prussian es- 
tates on this basis. fy 
Harburg on the Elbe has gone even further in spreading 
the costs of productive undertakings over the entire com. 
munity. © Here a reservoir and dam are being completed. 
Employers give a mark a week per worker in their employ, 
and an amount equal to 1 per cent of the total amounts 
paid in wages in the undertaking. Craftsmen working for 
themselves give the same amount. Workmen give Y% of 1 
per cent of their pay up to 300 marks, and 1 per cent on 
amounts above this. Clerks, officials and others give 1y 
per cent of their incomes. Of the total amount, manufactu- 
ners and workers each give a fourth. The city contributes 
about a fifth. In this way some two million marks were 
raised in seven months and works were begun which other- 
wise could. not have been undertaken. 

_ The financial relations of the state to contractor are much 
like those of cities building street-car lines, bridges and the 
like at home. But the contractor to earn his money must 
fulfill the conditions made by the state concerning the labor 
he employs. Instead of advertising in the papers and pick- 
ing his men up along the street wherever he happens to find 
them, he is obliged to use a certain percentage of unem- 
ployed. These are sent to him by the central unemploy- 
ment bureau. In any case in Germany today he would be 
likely to use this bureau, because of its convenience and the 
security it gives him. The skilled workers in his employment 

_ represent some 20 per cent of the number of men on the job. 


laborers show great aptitude in learning specialized job 
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gives productive emp 


ng companies working for the common good. 
private contractors also receive donations of this sort. 
I have: visited a variety of enterprises where this ‘ 
labor was principally used. Draining and cultivat 
the moorlands, a work of a community nature in the 
of Berlin, last year reclaimed 14 per cent and during @ 
year 20 per cent of the stretches of Brandenburg sands_ ‘ i 
marshes. ‘There is a swampy region near Miinchberg whi 
about four thousand unemployed are busy draining. A spi 
train goes out each day from Berlin taking some six hu 
of the workers. Here, special inducements are given to tha, 
casuals. After one year of labor they can themselves ¥ 
quire a plot of land, and become small farmers. oy 
There are among German farmers even greater prejud 
against city labor than farmers seem to have the world a 
This is because workmen-from Berlin, Leipzig and other & 
cities are supposed to be bolsheviks. Vigorous efforts ; 
being made, however, to shift a part of the congested 
crowds out to the farms, where the productive employn 
system has also been used. Results are better than could 
been expected. Reports from the Dresden region show 
of the women who went out to-the country for summer | 
only 10 per cent returned to town at the end of the seasons} 
Several thousand unemployed are at work on a Berl? 
subway system, left uncompleted during the war. The tra 
unions proposed that the company reduce the time of € 
ployment by half and employ twice as many men, but @ 
proposal was rejected by the municipality on the grounds ' 
it would be too costly and the shafts would be too ove 
crowded. The unemployed already at work objected al 
because it would have reduced their wages by half. Tui 
neling has progressed almost as rapidly with this casual labe 
as could have been expected with workers engaged in af 
other way. Contractors tell me that many of the casui 
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To meet the coal shortage, miners have been recruited froj 
other trades. Several hundred thousand new houses to lodg 
them were needed, but employers, uncertain of future pre 
fits, were unwilling to make the-necessary outlay. Cor 
tractors saw no return upon such an investment. Fi Alt} 
productive labor methods were used with success. / 

A similar shortage of houses for farm hands existed an 
is still general on large estates in Pommerania and Has 
Prussia. Here Polish immigrants came in large numbe' 
before the war and were paid and lodged miserably. No 
public opinion ‘demands more intensive farming and the sta 
gives preference to German unemployed over foreign labe 
This has obliged the state to provide tolerable conditions 
casual workers. Large landowners, through a premium 
a dollar per cubic meter and with the help of productive labe 
have been induced to do some building of this sort. : 

Productive labor enterprises, restricted at first to lar 
areas, now extend to private house repairs: ‘The state hi 
granted to owners and even to tenants funds with which 1 
put in order plastering, plumbing and the like where owne 
were unable to meet the entire costs themselves. In Berl 
the demand is constantly diminishing for such producti 
workers as masons, carpenters, roof repairers, scaffold buili 
ers, plumbers and furniture repairers. 

These are repairs which the owner in most cases is | 
longer able to make. Rentals have been kept artificially loy 
Today they are only 45 per cent higher than they were’b 
fore the war, while other costs of living have increased fiftes 
to twenty times over. Berlin apartment houses, with the 
pompous, overloaded stucco-facades, crumbling or falling < 
in large chunks, were an unpleasant after-war sight, af 
were sometimes dangerous. Through public assistance, € 
tensive repairs have been made this past year so that 
now has something of its former tidy appearance. _ i, 
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pr ‘unemploy- 
s that engaged on the 


their desire to create good impres- 
€ ral employment bureaus in the hope of making 
nd landing permanent jobs, Engaged on the produc. 
sis, they work on the same level as other labor, and 


e. They receive the minimum wages provided in 
: ontracts concluded between the employers’ associations 
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November, 1918, Esthonia, formerly a province of 
the Russian Empire, declared herself an independent 
‘state; in February, 1920, her independence was con- 
firmed by Soviet Russia; and in January, 1921, she was 
nized as such by the ‘Coushl of the League of Nations, 
ich recognition, however, the United States was not a 


pon herself the task of land reform which she con- 
ed the alpha and omega of her reconstruction problems. 
eover, she was satisfied with no superficial cure-all, but 
‘determined to make the change a most radical one, for 
state of serfdom which had prevailed for hundreds of 


undreds of years ago a band of Germans, presumably 
lonaries, had taken possession of the land and had suc- 
ed i in retaining their hold on the large estates, regardless 
he political ‘vicissitudes through which the country passed. 
an during the years of Russian dominion, the German 
ity, known as Baltic barons, had managed to retain their 
| on the most fertile land, which they had brought to a 
| state of cultivation. The poorest of the land was held 
he Esthonians. 

1 July, 1919, Esthonia’s land reform bill was first in- 
uced. In laying the bill before the assembly the prime 
ad said: 


1e first task that we have before us isto destroy this old 
ice of affairs, to abolish all entails and such like privileges of 
> land-owning class;'then and only then may we rest assured 
at the feudalistic system, now predominant, will be definitely 
ne away with, and we shall be able to look forward to 
ighter times. This is the main purpose of the present bill... . 
Esthonia the difficulty of obtaining land has been felt not 
decades but for centuries. The man in Esthonia who wanted 
ad and was not prepared to work under the stick of the super- 
endent could never obtain it. He who makes a statement to 
a contrary is either ignorant of history or lies intentionally. 
e know that perhaps a third of the Esthonian race have emi- 
ated, obtaining land abroad under difficult conditions in order 
able to cultivate soil they could call their own. These 
a emigrants have rented land in Russia and improved it im- 
nsély by their industry, and are now probably suffering under 
shevist rule, ... The peasant was graciously permitted to 
| up new wood land to cultivation, and when he had done 
_ the rent asked of him was so high that he preferred to emi- 
ate rather than submit to such extortion. The land-hunger has 
ays been with us even to the present moment. 
n the future, every man who wants land and is " prepared to 
vate it should be able to obtain land. This must be our 
m, and the first step in attaining this must be the disappear- 
of feudalism. . . . For political reasons also we are obliged 
lidate these great estates. No other course is open to us. 
are approximately eight hundred of these latter and their 
‘ietors number some five or six thousand. We cannot per- 
1 ive thousand individuals rule the whole country 
Populat _ We must take the power out of their hands 
ylace e hands of the people. Then and only then 
ook + with hope into the future, with the feeling 
r fate in their own hands. 


regarded as paupers as are pittance Sut otworks: 


s did not gee with independence and twentieth-century 
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toads unions in the various branches. They there- 
are not lowering general wage standards. Partial piece 
system control is often permitted here by the unions, which 
give active cooperation in the productive schemes because 
they have a common interest in opening permanent jobs 
through development of industries. 

The entire scheme is more a bridge between capital and 
labor than a method strengthening labor as aganist capital. 
Directed toward general improvements, this labor benefits all 
‘the community. 


l¢ ationalization of the Land 11 n Esthonia 
. By Sadie L. Stark 


The bill was passed in October, 1919, and became immed- 
iately operative, making all landed estates national property, 
whether farmed by owners, tenants or under any other ar- 
rangement, but holding the former owners responsible for 
proper management until such time as a transfer in occu- 
pation, if any, could be effected. All improvements are in- 
cluded in this expropriation. From the date of operation, 
the sale, exchange, and mortgaging of land are permitted 
only by special license. “The state has assumed outstanding 
~ encumbrances, except lease and exploitation contracts, which 
are declared invalid; but while state and local government 
liens are recognized, outstanding obligations in favor of “class 
institutions’—in which the church is included—and to pri- 
vate individuals are expressly cancelled. All prohibitions in 
regard to such matters as division rights of re-purchase and 
entail, and all statutes or contracts in any way impeding 
partition of land are cancelled without compensation. 

All privately owned land, together with the improvements 
thereon, is to be compensated for, on the basis of the value 
shown in the last appraisement carried out by the self-gov- 
erning body of the landed nobility, and in the case of live 
stock:on the basis of market prices in 1914; implements and 
machinery are paid for on the basis of their value at the time 
of purchase, with deductions for wear and tear. The assess- 
ment is conducted by a committee composed of representa- 
tives of the ministry of agriculture, the district council and 
the municipal council, with power to summon experts, and 


with the’ right on the part of the owner to be present at the | 


time of the valuation. A special court of appeal is provided 
for. 

The section of the law setting the standards of compen- 
sation is the bitterest drop in the cup of misfortune handed 
to the former land owners. Even the most liberal of them 
‘who see some justification in the breaking up of the large 
estates are loud in criticism of the amount of compensation 
allowed. In addition to using the much lower former cost 
as the basis of valuation, the computation is made in terms of 
Russian rubles, which was the currency in 1914, and the 
rate of exchange into Esthonian marks set at twenty marks 
to the Russian gold ruble. In 1914, the ruble was worth 
about forty-eight cents; today twenty Esthonian marks are 
worth about eight cents—a depreciation to about one-sixth 
of the former value. The result of this computation is a very 
nominal compensation, but even this has not yet been paid. 

All land belonging to societies, religious sects, churches and 
monasteries, all entailed estates and estates expropriated dur- 


ing a former historical episode but subsequently regranted to 


their former owners are expropriated without any compen- 
sation. 
Allotment of the land is in four classes: 
x. On permanent lease for agricultural purposes. 


2. On long lease to educational, communal, cooperative, com-). ae 


mercial and industrial institutions and to workmen’ s associations 
‘for cooperative agriculture. 


- cultivate it: time and 
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3. On short lease to private individuals. 
4. Reserved for direct uses by the state. 


In view of the agitation against short leases in America 
and Western Europe it is interesting to note that permament 
tenure is assured to those who earn their livelihood solely by 
agriculture; i. e., hold land in plots capable of being worked 
by one family and two horses, the actual acreage varying with 
soil, situation and other local circumstances. In the leasing 
of land, which is in the hands of self-governing local bodies, 
preference is given to citizens who have distinguished them- 
selves by bravery during the war of. liberation, to soldiers 
wounded in the field, to families of soldiers who have fallen 
and lastly, in the order of their length of service to other 
soldiers who have participated in the war. Former tenant 
farmers, however, are given preference over all these groups, 
the government retaining only the right of rectifying boun- 
daries. All forest land and all mines are retained in the 
possession of the state for direct exploitation. 

The same comprehensive act also provides for state credits 
to assist farmers of small means to build, buy stock and im- 
prove the land. Necessary large-scale improvements are car- 
tied out by the state itself or by the local government and 
assessed on the farmers. “The improvements can be bought 
by the farmer if he wishes to make them his private property. 
All agricultural operations are subjected to control by special 
governmental institutions. ‘Che unearned increment in land 
values is secured for the republic by means of differential 
rents. 

An interesting parliamentary debate, reflecting the thor- 


oughly democratic attitude of the Esthonian people to the 


land question, took place in October, 1920, when the gov- 
ernment insisted on making good a promise made to forty- 
four high officers in the army and navy to give each a parcel 
of land ranging in extent from one to three hundred de- 
syatins, although the average plot allotted by the reform bill 
to individual farmers is about forty desyatins. The consti- 
tutional assembly refused to ratify this proposal as being 
contrary to law, and the cabinet resigned. 

Of course, so far-reaching a change could not be brought 


, 


about immediately, and many temporary regulations had to: 


be issued pending enforcement of all the provisions of this 
agrarian reform law. Farms remain in the hands of their 
former tenants, but on the basis of new agreements entered 
into on May 1 of last 
year. The church 
estates, have in 
greater part been 
leased, for the time 
being, to the church 
parishes. Only the 
forests formerly be- 
longing to large pri- 
vate estates have al- 
ready come under the 
administration of the 
central government. 

Of the large estates 
247 have already 
been parcelled, and 
the land has been 
leased to small 
holders. Part of 
the land has been 
held unparcelled and 
men employed by the 
State at a wage to 


the means of parcell- 
ing the land not 
being adequate to 
meet the demands. 
Altogether, up to the ' 


cultivated,” 


THE CALL OF THE SOIL 


In flaming. words, on one side of the poster here reproduced, the Esthonian 
Ministry of Agriculture calls upon the people to leave 
not to rest content merely with possession of land wrested from 
the owners of large estates, but to use two-horse plows, to sow by machine, 
to help out each other, to take no larger holdings than they can fully 
utilize, and to help the state by working diligently for their own prosperity 


on the Jand have been safeguarded. 


spring of last year, out We a total of ieee 
independent landholdings, some seven or eight | ‘hundred 
been liquidated. In spite of all difficulties, about ty 
thousand new farms have been established. — Hee] 
A number of estate lands were leased to agricultural} 
porations by special agreements, according to which the 
poration is responsible for the management and for the 
fillment of the conditions of the agreement, while every 1p 
ber of the corporation is an independent holder of a } 
of the land. A number of estates have been leased to | 
former owners, the rent collected from them being the 
in proportion as that collected from tenants of separate st 
er farms. But in the agreements entered into with j 
former owners, the rights of the quit-rent tenants who} 
These undistribj 
estates are retained for inate distribution among soldp 
and other landless individuals claiming land. 

To laborers on former large estates who’ did not suc} 
in becoming independent farmers, parcelled land was 1f 
porarily given for use in common with other landless i} 
viduals. These persons are to obtain land suited to t} 
special needs in the near future. Owing to the lack of w¢ 
cutters, a great number of them are now working in j 
forests, while some continue to work on the estates and lax) 
farms as hired workmen. 

In two or three cases experiments were made in commu} 
farming. But after even less than two months, those y 
had entered into such arrangements became dissatisfied, 
no further experiments of this nature have been attemp 
Liberal members in the state assembly are already advocat) 
the purchase of the land from the state by the farmers, ¢ 
it is widely believed that the desire on the part of the peo! 
to own their separate holdings will in time become stron; 
and will have to be satisfied. But even then, the people 
be permitted to buy only small parcels of land: as provi 
by law, as it is the fundamental desire of the epable tl 
Esthonia be developed as a country of small farms. - 

The greatest difficulties encountered in carrying out t 
provisions of the law have arisen from the lack of speciali 
and of equipment. The distribution of the land was carri 


out according to the decisions of the communal councils, 
decisions being confirmed by the district institutions for 
rian reform. 


In connection with the administration of 
law, it has bec 
evident that there 
great need for 
establishment 
peasants’ bank . 

to aid the landhol 
and for the gen 
development of — 
country. A bill 
viding for such 
bank has already b 


assembly, 
bank has not yet 
put into operatior 
From progress 
far made in the 
plication of the | 
it seems likely 1 
it will take ano 
“ten years before 
the land is ta 
over, parcelled a 
distributed and — 
justments made, pi 
“not a spot un- : 
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THE DEATH WARD IN PETROGRAD 


[We had meant to avoid, if we could, looking at the seamy side of life in this issue of the 
SURVEY that reaches our readers during the holidays. But while we were in the midst of consider- 
ing cheerful pictorial features, Sanford Griffith, our former Berlin correspondent, brought us this 
picture he had taken a few weeks ago in Petrograd. Our America must learn what is going on in 
the world. To help in that selfeducation for the fifty-two weeks of the coming year—to sound depths 
of human need no less than to scan the crests of constructive social effort—shall be the SURVEY’Ss 
Christmas present to its readers—TueE Epirors. | 


HE hospital ward of a grim, gray barracks. In it a few iron beds, and 
in one corner a wood stove, with one miserable stick of wood trying to 
burn. On the beds, between them, and on the floor about the stove 
lay men, women and children, broken wrecks, bundles of rags—refugees from 
_the famine area of Samara. ‘They had come thousands of miles, on foot and 
in freight cars, seeing in the distance Petrograd, a great city, a port, a door 
2 ~ to the world—and food. 

But now here, they found nothing, only more hungry people like them- 
selves. Weakened by hunger and cold and disease, they struggled no longer 
and dropped into corners of this bleak .room to die. Here they lay in their 
rags, unwashed, unfed. Some had been here nearly a week, told that they 
would be taken to a hospital—somewhere. But where? Petrograd hospitals 
are full of similar tragedies. They called this, euphemistically, the hospital 
ward; in reality it was the death ward. z 

Only one woman, rolling in agony on a distant bed, seemed to be strug- 
gling to live. But for her groans the room was heavy in silence. In the 
corner behind the door sat a young mother with golden hair and dark brown 
eyes. At her breast was what seemed to be a lifeless child. Both were chalk 
white. There was no longer even an appeal for water in the woman’s eyes. 
Before the wood fire lay four little youngsters curled up on one another like 
kittens seeking warmth from each other’s bodies that the stove did not give. 
At the foot of one of the beds, coughing ominously, sat a solidly built man 
of as fine farmer stock as there is in the world, who—in mockery—might 
have been called “in the prime of life.” 

As we entered this room we felt like impostors, heartless outsiders who 
had broken into a sanctuary where we could not understand and were not 
wanted. But there was no resentment in the eyes of these dying people. 
They eyed us with wonderment as though asking themselves why we, for- 
eigners from a world where people have food, and clothes on their backs, 
should not go out of our way to come to them now after failing to take the 
trouble in time to help them to live. 

“They tell us we shall not be here long,” one young girl said wistfully as 
we left. On the way out we passed through the cellar—a cold, crude morgue 

_ where bodies from the death ward are brought each day. I realized then 
what the child upstairs had meant. SiGe 
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AUSTRIA AND CHRISTMAS 


Not bread alone will save the children of ~ 
Vienna. One of the objects of special con- 
cern to the English “Save the Children” — 
fund is the keeping alive of that joy in ~ 
artistic creation which has always been ~ 
a characteristic of the children as well as 
the grown up people of Austria. Inci- 
dentally, sale of the artistic output of such 
institutions as the art school of Professor — 
Cizek, illustrated on this page by draw- | 
ings of children under fourteen years old, “J 
is materially. contributing to their support. 


THE CAROL OF THE 
FAMISHED CHILDREN 


"THEIR happy little ghosts I see 
Dancing around a Christmas tree— 

Dancing with merry pairs of feet 

Around the tree so green and sweet. 


And thinly, through infinity 

I hear their children’s litany 

“Oh, friendly, faithful Christmas tree 
That came from Earth with us to be 
Lighted so bright with every star— 
‘Dear tree of peace, how kind you are.” 


They sing with golden treble voice, 

And hearkening children here rejoice 
And often dream of that countrie ; ae 
Where peace is, and a Christmas tree. ae 3 


Marion CiincH CALKINS. 
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Conducted by 
PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


stained-class windows and 
making a mellowed, ruddy 
light across the faces of the 
boys. 

But how many of those 
who watch with pleasure 
a little group of children 
going from house to house 
on Christmas morning, 
singing ancient carols in 
the clear winter air, re- 
member that it represents 
a serious and by no means 
cheerful social institution 
common to the peoples of 
Europe, an institution that 
links the latest reports 
from Russia to medieval 
and possibly even earlier 
beginnings? The Flemish 
children, above, and the 
German orphan boys, below, are heirs to a tradition that goes 


Christmas Carols back to the days when getting an education involved penury 


for the children themselves and self-denial for the community. 


Sing Noel ‘ , : 

Sing Noel For, not only did the young scholars have to beg their sus- 
And merry be alway tenance, but the grant of it often meant that the farmer and 
Join in the song his wife had to curb their own appetites. Even in these days 


The sound prolong 
All on a Christmas Day. 


HAT kind of experience is most closely associated in 
Y= your mind with Christmas carolling? ’To me it means 
the sweet lift of the boys’ voices at the school where I 
ght the first few years after, graduation from college. Here 
two daily services in the chapel chimed in with the round 
itlasses, meals, and athletics, with study periods in the eve- Another social use of carol singing, however, is growing up 
& There were, of course, the midnight prowlings of in these days of free education and relative prosperity. Many 
he Gophers,” as a marauding society of the older boys cities are organizing itinerant bands of singers like the famous 
$ fearfully dubbed in the lower corridor. But at Christ- waits of Merrie England with their, red cambric caps and 
$ time there was a suppressed excitement in the air. Weeks capes, not only to serenade in the street, but to visit hospitals 
ore tlrere was rehearsing of the 
| carols and songs. Chapel was 
lace where, morning and night, 
all hurried with alacrity. Here 
! younger boys formed in the 
ver tiers, the older ones by grades 
lind them, and then the masters 
1 their wives. With flushed, 
yer faces the boys waited for the 
Vice to be read. ‘Then a clear, 
\rant boy’s tenor took up the bur- 
i while the rest came in on the 
Tain— 


of free schools and scholarships, and in this richest of coun- 
tries, one may hear occasionally of boys from poor homes mak- 
ing their weekly round of meals with their neighbors, doing 
chores in payment for the gift of food; but generally this 
hospitality is the contribution of the poor to the end of higher 
education, a real sacrifice on the shrine of the spirit. 


From an old German Calendar 


bjoice, our Saviour he was born 
1 Christmas Day in the morning.— 
‘some of the joyous, almost rol- 
king songs which even the church 
igs at Christmas time. And, dur- 
z the long study period, when 
tmce was supposed to reign along 
® corridor, if “Noel, Noel” rang 
n some boy’s room, the master in. 
arge usually did not choose to hear. 
So Christmas carols mean for me 
ys’ voices, the simplicity and dig- 
of the chapel, the late after- 
sun breaking through long 


Rae eae 


ton 


and shut-ins. Sometimes, too, these groups raised money for 
the needy with their songs. 


Ten years ago the old custom of the waits was almost for- 


gotten in this country. Last year, however, carol singing in 
the streets took place in at least three hundred and thirty 
cities in the United States. C. M. Tremaine, director of the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music in New 
York, estimates that this year at least five hundred cities will 
adopt this old custom. About twenty-five members usually 
make up the bands. Such Christmas singing has been worked 
out on a city-wide scale in Detroit, as has already been de- 
scribed in the Survey. ‘There, the local children’s aid so- 
ciety last year benefited by the amounts contributed during 
the singing of thousands of volunteers. 


A Symposium on Child Welfare 


HE bi-monthly issue of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science for November, 
of which James H. S. Bossard, assistant professor of sociology 
at the University of Pennsylvania, was the editor, is de- 
voted to child welfare. The first part of the volume is con- 
cerned with problems~of welfare involving all children—life, 
health, nutrition, dental-hygiene and mental hygiene; the 
second part with the more time-worn problems of socially 
handicapped children; while the third section comprises two 
articles devoted to the legal and administrative aspects of the 
child welfare movement. 

Julia C. Lathrop, former chief of the federal Children’s 
Bureau, contributes an introductory article on Standards of 
Child Welfare in the first part of which are summed up 
the important results of Children’s Year: the addition of 
child hygiene divisions to state departments of health in a 
number of states, the development of child health centers 
throughout the country and a growing demand for trained 
public health nurses for rural as well as urban districts. The 
recreation program, in which the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America and the club and demonstration agents 
of the Department of Agriculture assisted during Children’s 
Year, emphasizes the necessity for wholesome sports generally 
and also for well-equipped playgrounds in rural centers. Out 
of a series of conferences held in 1919 came the minimum 
child welfare standards given under the headings: 
protection of the health of mothers and children; children 
entering employment; children in need of special care.” 

Miss Lathrop also discusses the standards for children en- 
tering employment, and for those in need of special care. 
She states, however, that “it must be recognized that in our 
day no complete child welfare standards will be written; they 
must be subjected to review and alteration according to the 
discoveries of physical and social science.” - She points out 
that the comparatively recent interest in the study of child 
welfare legislation in the states offers convincing proof of 
the growth of the method of scientific research in this field. 
Special commissions in twenty-four states and the District of 
Columbia have reviewed or are now reviewing their child 
welfare laws. Miss Lathrop believes that another slow but 
revolutionary step is the “tendency to discuss special problems 
through nationally representative scientific committees and to 

publish results or.conclusions which may serve as a basis 
for needed legislation, or for voluntary activity, or as a con- 
tribution toward the solution of a baffling problem.” 

In an article on the Fundamental Factors in Infant Mor- 


tality, Dr. Richard A. Bolt, general director of the Ameri- 


_ can Child Hygiene Association, points out that infant mor- 
tality is the most sensitive index we have today of social and 
Sanitary progress, and that its marked reduction during the 
f past decade is one of the phenomena of the new public health 

_ movement. ‘The decrease of deaths from gastro-intestinal 
_ diseases, insistence on breast feeding, better milk and the more 
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been effected in the latter half of the first year of li 


“public - 


FG ‘welfare centers an ee campaigns “Oran 
been mainly responsible for this reduction, which has 


A tongue-twisting title, The Mental Hygiene Probl 
Normal Adolescence, does not give the proper initial 
to an interesting article by Jessie Taft, director of the: 
study department of the Children’s Bien! and the Child 
Aid Society of Philadelphia, which she conclude$. with a | 
lenge to parents and others to recognize the hungers|p 
longings of youth and adolescence: 


Can we provide parents and teachers so well adjusted 7 
understanding that they can take the adolescent at the~criti 
moment and through their own courageous and positive attitu 
show him the way, for not only does he need to face se 
learn to look forward to love and marriage, he needs 
more to accept himself;honestly and frankly, to recognize 
feriorities and abilities and learn the lesson of compensati 


“A teacher one day was trying to make an Italian @ 
understand the word ‘up.’ . .. She said, ‘where do 
sleep?’ The child kept saying ‘down,’ and the teacher tho? 
him stubborn, until she discovered that his family slep) 
the basement.” ‘This is one of the stories with which /| 
B. Pratt, director of the White-Williams Foundatior! 
Philadelphia, illustrates the different approach of the tyj 
teacher and the social worker to the problems of child 
She traces the shifting which has taken place in child ed 
tion from the time when. parents were obliged to re 
whether they were training their children “in learning 
labor and other employments profitable to the comm 
wealth,”’ to the modern school with its many special 
She makes a plea for an understanding of social 
work on the part of the teacher. At present, she state 
seems to be the attendance officer rather than the teacher 1 
first recognizes the need for the social worker as a part 
the school staff. __ 

The first glimmerings of the mothers’ pension movem 
the spread of the legislation and the application of the 
are described by Emma O. Lundberg of the Childr 
Bureau. A storm of protest from the advocates of prij 
relief blew across the legislative desks at the inception 
this movement. By, this year, however, forty-one states | 
Alaska: had embodied the idea in legislation. 

Two articles deal with the problem of illegitimacy, one 
Katherine F. Lenroot, of the Children’s Bureau, on the 
cial Responsibility for the Protection of Children Haz 
capped by Illegitimate Birth, and the other by J. Pren 
Murphy, secretary of the Seybert Foundation of Phila 
phia, on What Can be Accompanied through Good So 
Work in the Field of Illegitimacy? From studies made 
the bureau, Miss Lenroot estimates that 32,000 white c 
dren are born out of wedlock each year in the United Sta 
Who are the fathers and mothers of these children? 
asks. With what heritage are the children endowed? W 
are the possibilities of care by the fathers and mothers? 
what extent is the protective aid of the community a ne 
sity ? Many of the mothers and fathers, she says, in ansv 
ing these questions, are only children themselves. In 
majority of cases the mother was gainfully employed priot 
the child’s birth, chiefly in domestic service or as a se 
skilled factory worker. About one-half of the fathers 
in the ranks of semi-skilled workers, laborers, or serva’ 
A large percentage are also skilled workers or clerks. ] 
Murphy presents, .at first, some of the basic aspects of 
problem: the “desire of human beings for sexual experier 
the involved and ramifying nature of the sex instincts; 7 
element of uncertainty that is so large a part of 1 
instincts; the fact that nature is far more powerf 


be able to exercise over 


ns. S up questions of higher stand- 

7 ork for unmarried mothers, adoptions, vital 
ie, the elimination of the profteerinic agency, health 
, the control of feebleminded girls, social work in 
the possibilities in industry, possible gains through 
Becrion, and improved legal procedure. He does not 

te to speak out against nefarious practices. He says 
instance: “We can eliminate the mercenary child-placing 
ties whose work is largely that of ‘baby snatchers.’ ”’ 
me of the worst and most persistent offenders in the heart- 
ob of playing on the fears of unmarried parents and bar- 
ae in their babies are institutions and maternity homes 
er church control.” 
le historical vista of the development ot social work for 
d protection | is pictured by C. C. Carstens, director of 
0 Welfare League of America. The New York So- 
7 for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the first of 
kind in this country, was incorporated in 1875. Sub- 
nt societies were largely influenced by this organization; 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
Shildren, which for so many years did outstanding work 
er Mr. Carstens’ direction, came under its idence It 
nfortunate that Mr. Carstens has not given a more criti- 
malysis than he has of the work of certain of these so- 
es. Owen R. Lovejoy, general secretary of the National 
id Labor Committee, gives flesh and bones to the facts 
erning the rural child, collected by that committee in 
ous states. It was found, for instance, that five thousand 
dren between six and Fetes years of age were working 
larly in the cultivation of sugar beets, even during school 
ts, in Colorado. One man said: “My boy is worth $1,000 
work in the beet season, but he is nothing but an expense 
n he is in school.” In summarizing child labor condi- 
s, Mr. Lovejoy quotés Helen V. Bary of the Children’s 
eau: 
Undoubtedly the most serious problem of child labor today 
that of agricultural work. The evil of the situation is not 
ly positive, but negative—not only the conditions it creates but 
> conditions it denies. Rural child labor in vast areas of the 
lited States today carries with it a virtual denial of education. 
he volume concludes with the details of a state program 
child welfare by William Hodson, director of the chil- 
’s bureau of the state Board of Control of Minnesota. 
nesota’s child welfare code, which was adopted several 
$ ago, met with great success in protecting and safeguard- 
the lives of children. It includes other significant articles 
in its special field. 


7 Juvenile Delinguen cy 


recent inquiry by the Ohio Institute for Public Effi- 
_ ciency indicates that juvenile delinquency has been mate- 
y reduced in Canton and Youngstown in spite of the 
1 increase in population in those cities and the large 
bers of foreign families that have settled there. There 
been excellent teamwork in these two cities between the 
ic departments and private agencies engaged in juvenile 
<, and effective cooperation of both with homes, schools, 
ches and industries. 

igar Myers, a “Y” secretary, has been developing work 
anton for fourteen years. Last year only forty-two cases 
ved the juvenile court in that city. A decade and a half 
the court was crowded with boys and girls, 65 per cent 
hom were from Italian families. 

| Youngstown, a similar comprehensive program is under 
supervision of a joint committee representing the public 
tments and the private agencies. 
cooperate in helping to remove causes of delinquency. 
re circulated among poolroom proprietors and tobacco 


Commercial inter- . 


HEREDITY 


UNIVERSITY professor entered the office of a public 

child-placing society and asked for the superintendent, 
He was undoubtedly a gentleman and a scholar. Fourteen 
years ago he and his wife had adopted a six-months old boy 
to take the place of the child they had never had. They asked 
no questions and wished for no information about his pa- 
rentage—they believed in environment. They took the baby 
home to a western college town. He grew up as their son, 
played and went to school with the other professors’ chil- 
dren. He was comfortably though not luxuriously provided 
for. The atmosphere was refined and intellectual. 

From his earliest years the child evinced a preference for 
unrefined companions. He had no interest in school and was 
failing in his studies. He developed untruthfulness and 
habits of stealing. The professor had come back to inquire 
about the child’s heredity. It was a sad task to tell him of 
the boy’s uncertain paternity and high-grade Moron mother. 
The latter had come from a line of dependents; her brother 
had been a gambler and her father a drunkard. 

The professor took the blow in splendid spirit: “We have 
adopted him,” he said. ‘He is our responsibility, I shall 
abandon all hope of a college education and a profession for 
him, but I will give him a trade and try to make a man 
out of him. God help him and us! 

KATHARINE P. HEWwINs. 


General Secretary, Church Home Society of Boston. 


dealers pointing out the laws governing juveniles. Where 
groups of boys are found to be violating laws, an effort is 
made to provide wholesome recreation programs for them. 


Children in the Movies 


HARLIE CHAPLIN’S film, The Kid, focused the pub- 

lic mind afresh upon the child actor. Benjamin S. Weiss, 
of the University of Southern California, has carried this in- 
terest a step farther by making a study of 225 of the 
1,500 children annually employed in the production of motion 
pictures at Los Angeles. His findings are given in the Decem- 
ber issue of the Journal of Applied Sociology, published by 
the Southern California Sociological’ Society. 

Although the compulsory education law of California re- 
quires a minimum of four hours in school each day for chil- 
dren between the ages of eight and sixteen, a special tutor 
may be substituted for this class-room work. Thus, when 
children are employed in the production of motion pictures, ~ 
at least the letter of the law is complied with by the provision 
of special tutoring in the studio or a near-by place. Since the 
Department of Compulsory Education and Child Welfare of 
the Los Angeles schools furnishes the teachers, it is certain 
that their attitude will be in some measure pedagogic. How- 
ever, the teacher is paid by the particular company for which 
the children are working. The bad effects of this plan are 
obvious. The fact that the child is subject to call at any 
time while the studio school is in session keeps him in a state 
of nervous excitement. ‘‘An empty lot, a secluded place be- 
hind some props, an automobile, or in a few instances a spe- 
cial room is provided for study and class purposes.” It is: 
hit-and-miss education. 

_Mr. Weiss notes two especially objectionable features in 
the employment of the children which are fundamental to the 
industry; namely, the nature of the adult environment and 
the make-believe world in which the child finds himself. 
“Cities are built only to be torn down. A few boards and 
the paint brush give the result before the camera of solid 
masonry:” The child becomes sophisticated and blasé. Some 
statements regarding the effects of their work made by the 
teachers of these children are illuminating: ‘Makes her ner- 
vous.” “Very erratic and lacks application after a few days of 
movies.” “It has made her unreasonably mature and soph- 
isticated.” “She formed the habit of absence, inattention.” 


“Changed her from a “sweet little girl to one e rather held and 
- disorderly.” 
_ Special privilege in the employment of children by the mo- 
~ tion picture industry is decried by the author. He states that 
the problem created “is not entirely the result of the anti- 
social conscience of some of the leaders in motion picture pro- 
duction but of a combination of the impersonal attitude of 
modern business and the apparent need of employing children 
- under questionable circumstances.” 


Foreign Child Welfare 


AHE Swiss Society for Vocational Guidance and Wel- 

fare Work has pointed up much of its work for the 
assistance of apprentices. With the aid of several master 
“workmen’s organizations it has published a number of new 
pamphlets on the choice of occupations. With the society 
are affiliated 146 vocational guidance agencies, 25 cantonal 
or communal administrative bureaus, 50 trade unions, and 
“numerous welfare agencies, business ied and individuals. 


~ BEGINNING with January 1, the city of Bern, Switzerland, 
will institute the medical inspection of high school students. 
The duties of physicians in charge will be: study of the hy- 
-gienic conditions in the schools, physical examination of the 
pupils, with special attention to pupils not in good health, 
-and advice to parents on the choice of occupations. ‘The 
_ physician is to give no medical treatment except fo the poor. 
Poor children are also given free dental treatment at the 

~ municipal clinic. 


A CHILD welfare division has been established under the 
Dominion Department of Health, according to Social Wel- 
fare, the journal of the Social Service Council of Canada. 
The work of this division is organized by provinces. At the 
last session of the Canadian Parliament the Juvenile Delin- 
--quents Act was amended to raise the age limit for juveniles 
from 16 to 18 years. It was also provided that the act should 
come into operation only in such province or provinces as the 
governor in council may prescribe by proclamation. 


THE most important piece of social legislation passed by the 

Ontario legislature at its last session, writes J. J. Kelso, super- 

intendent of Neglected and Dependent Children of Ontario, 
was for the protection of the children of unmarried parents. 
- By the provision of this measure the registrar-general and the 
division registrars must notify immediately the provincial of- 
ficer or his representative of the birth of every child born out 
of wedlock so registered, or of every birth registered in such 
a manner as to suggest that the parents were not married. 
‘The provincial officer is thereupon required to take such ac- 
tion as he deems advisable in the interest of the child. The 
unmarried mother may, at any time before or after the birth 
of the child, apply for advice and assistance to the administra- 
_ tive officers created by the act. 
_ self may be appointed the guardian of the child alone or share 
the guardianship with the mother. Where it is impossible to 
_ find the father or where adequate support is not provided, 
_ the provincial officer has authority to deal with the child 
as neglected, under the Children’s Protection Act. 


__IN tthe province of Ontario the establishment of juvenile 
_ courts is left to the action of the cities or counties concerned. 
The child welfare committee of the social service council 
of the province has recommended an educational campaign 
as to the need of such courts. 


IN. the fall of 1913, several shensartd apprentices, 14 to 17 
years old, in the city of Munich, were given a thorough physi- 
cal examination. Again, in the fall of 1920, this time in order 


- same Paprhods. 


The provincial officer him-— 


te was oa the the sgt: oF the 
boys in this group was 1.2 per cent and the weight 
cent below the pre-war figure for boys of the same age. BF 
younger boys the decrease was 2 and 5 per cent respective) 
A comparison of these figures with those for other cities sho} 
that the Munich children were comparatively little aff 
owing in part at least to the better food supply in the c 
city of an agricultural state. In Salzburg, Austria, the we 
of 14- year-old boys and girls was from ub to 20 per 
less in 1920 than in 1914! 


“ADOLESCENTS’ and young people’s’ week was cel 
brated in Germany for the first time on December 12-19, 0 
der the auspices of welfare. agencies. The celebration ¢ 
sisted of two parts. ‘In the first place there were lecture: 
specialists on various kinds of welfare work with adolescer 
the purpose of which was to arouse the interest of the gene 
public in this work. ‘The second part consisted of an @ 
hibition which attempted to present in concrete form ever 
thing needed for the mental and physical development of 1 
young generation. In order to interest as many persons 
possible extensive publicity work was conducted by @ 
agencies. q 


H. IDA CURRY, superintendent of county agents for d 
pendent children of the State Charities Aid Association, | 
sent the Survey a letter written in English by Y. E. 
dritch, a district child welfare secretary, of Chacak, Serb 
describing some of the conditions there. 

Mr. Andritch writes: 4 


We have not had anything like a child welfare association 
before the war. As a matter of fact we did not have ver} 
many destitute and neglected children. It may be that we a 
neglected our children, so to say, because we did not know how 
to educate and breed them; but they have been all taken caré 
of anyhow. Now, after this great war, when we came back 
to our devasted country and ruined homes, we found ruine 
families too. We found too many little children on the roa 
without bread and clothes. The first thing we had help by the 
foreign missions. It was to find for those little orphans hele 
bread and clothes. 


Now we have a department at the Ministry for Social Politic 
and a secretary in each district. Each district has a large 
committee in its central town and each sub-district in these di 
tricts has a committee too. They are all working out the pla 
that the government has set forth for the child welfare, o 
course having to engage only men who are already in the gov- 
ernment’s service and who have those duties. Work cannot be 
done so well as if we had men who could do only this ‘piece 
of work, but it cannot be better at present. We have so fev 
men left for any positions. ; 


ACCORDING to La Médecine Scolaire, the effects of 

war on the school children of Paris are seen in the fact th 
20 per cent are either physically or mentally defective. (¢ 
the 12,000 elementary school children in Paris, 1,200 eit 
have rickets or are pretuberculous. Another 1,200 are eith 
mentally backward or excessively nervous. It is suggest 
in the article that those children who are physically defecti 
should be treated in open-air classes where they could spe 
most of their time outdoors, gardening, or doing other mami 
work, or resting. Y 


: 
THE Children’s Bureau of Lower Austria has construct 
62 night shelters to encourage hiking by young people. Fo 
is available at the shelters at a nominal cost. Through t 
efforts of the bureau, excursionists 11 to 18 years old 
a large reduction from the railroad fare on railroads 
by the state or the province. 


laise Cendrars. Editions de la Siréne, Paris. 
, Frs. 20. 
Sstepilacion is satisfyingly what it purports to be: not a 
ollector’s volume for the scientific student of folk-lore, but 
‘anthology of representative African-Negro folk-literature, 
ded to arouse in the general reader a sympathetic under- 
nding of African-Negro customs, language, and mode of 
cht. M. Cendrars points out that there are 591 African 
lages and dialects, many of which are particularly full and 
in vocabulary; languages and dialects of great beauty and 
4 ity, capable of expressing a variety ce thoughts, and of a 
Fephie grammatical structure. 
presents interesting specimens—1o07 in all—of various 
Bot African-Negro folk-literature, culled from field-col- 
ors’ volumes and other sources, and representing different 
es. The specimens include not only savage myths showing 


320 pp. 


apparent coloration due to Christian missionary teaching,- 


| folk-tales with possible Moslem influence, but also the 
fused, irrational myths, legends, folk-songs, proverbs, and 
tales of seemingly great antiquity. Animism, totemism, and 
chism, human sacrifice, cannibalism, placating the returned 
‘its, of the dead, blood-brother rites, repulsive beast-tales, 
ile grotesquely with happy-hearted fairy and wonder ele- 
nts and with touches of humor. Some of the longer stories 
; ‘rambling; poetic fancy is lacking; while ethical elements 
_embryonic, if present at all. : 
Yertain of the tales resemble European, Asiatic, and American 
ian ones. Bingo has a Hiawatha flavor; while Le Miroir 
rveilleux has a touch of Aladdin, and Marandénboné is some- 
at like the ‘Hop-o-my-thumb type of tale—all of which may 
may not be due to transmission; for, from time immemorial, 
ss and parts of tales with strong popular appeal have been 
nsmitted by word of mouth over wide areas. The American- 
ero Uncle Remus’ Tar Baby Story, is still told on the Gold 
ast of Africa, while a variant of it belongs to the ancient 
's of India. 
This Anthologie Négre and books of its class have a distinct 
| practical use for the social worker among American colored 
ple. Next in value to the sympathetic insight which may 
ie to a social worker from living for a while in native villages 
oad, from which our immigrants come, is that gained by 
ding their folk-literature. 
Jowhere else do we find any people’s native philosophy of 
set forth so simply and unself-consciously as in their folk- 
ies, legends, proverbs, and ballads. Through reading these 
_ may approach closer to the home life of our immigrants, 
ich even here in America is dominated, more or less, by ancient 
ive tradition. This is true, to a large extent, of our illiterate 
jred_ people. 
Vi. Cendrars adds to his Anthologie a list of those works in 
snch, German, and English which he has consulted. The list 
ms a useful bibliography. 
Ps ; _ Frances JENKINS OLcorv. 
sigs AND DEPENDENCY 
John Lewis Gillin. Century Co. 707 pp. Price, $4.00; 
th postage from the Survey, $4.25. 
ae of poverty as well as practical workers engaged in work 
the dependent classes will find in this volume a compre- 
sive survey of this much discussed and always perplexing 
blem. While the author’s main interest is the relief and 


vention of dependency in America, the situation in other coun- 
is not overlooked, and their experience is freely drawn 


Gillen, “who has had experience both as a social worker 
a tea her of sociology in two state universities, has set 
task of preparing a textbook for college classes. 
emetih of the meni its ‘saya ae headings to the 


_ what the boy should be. 


poverty and pauperism, the conditions of poverty and dependency, 
historical institutions and methods of dealing with dependents, 
special classes of dependents, and preventive agencies and meth- 
ods. Its thirty-nine chapters contain the most satisfactory dis- 
cussion that has yet appeared in this field. The author has no 
personal axe to grind. His treatment is objective, and pains are 
taken to present fairly the opinions of the best known authori- 
ties. Usually this is done through selected quotations, a method 
which adds greatly to the value of the book. It is by no means 
a mere collaboration of the views of others; the reader is given 
in an unobstructive way the author’s point of view which appears 
as the occasion demands in incisive sentences or paragraphs. Nor 
must the book be thought of merely as a textbook for college 
students. It is a necessary handbook for the social workers who 
wishes to have available a wide range of facts and opinions bear- 
ing upon work with the dependent classes. 

It is regrettable that all the chapters have not been brought 
entirely up to date. No mention, for instance, is made of the 
North Carolina plan of administration through county super- 
intendents of public welfare. There is also comparative failure 
to make use of the most recent statistical information. Doubt- 
less when the work was sent to the printer the results of the 
1920 census had not been made public. 

The volume throws little new light on the extent of pauper- 
ism. We are still under the necessity ‘either of quoting authori- 
ties who had to fall back on’estimates, or of making estimates 
for which adequate data are not yet available. 

A classified and fairly complete bibliography would have added 
greatly to the value of the book; 
end of each chapter contain references to many important publi- 
cations which in a measure make up for this lack. 

J. F. STEINER. 


THE SOUL OF AN IMMIGRANT 


By Constantine M. Panunzio. Macmillan Co. 
$2.00; with postage from the Survey, $2.25. 


329 pp. Price, 


This book sets forth clearly and forcibly some of the disappoint- 
ments and hardships which the foreign-born encounter in com- 


ing to the United States; it also shows that a spirit of hopeful- 
ness may win out, not with us, who are native-born, but in 
spite of us. The first two chapters present the picture of a com- 
fortable home, good ancestry and a pre-determination as to 
But alas, for the hopes of the folks at 
home, an overweening love for the sea finally landed young Pan- 
unzio in America. His first aimless wanderings for five days, 
knowing no one, and unjustly struck by a policeman, are pathetic. 
Not happier are the next few weeks with his French companion 
and his first knowledge of “peek and shuvle,” 
in the lumper camps in Maine. 

Hatred of America, through hatred of his dishonest employer, 
was not an unnatural feeling. Graphically he, the author, por- 
trays his bitter dismay: “It was as if the earth had crumbled 
under my feet.” Even the most selfish and 
scarcely fail to be touched by his first experience in jail; and true 
enough is his statement “that those who would understand some 
of the crimes of the foreign-born should know some of the 
trickery and cruelties practised upon those recently come to our — 
shores.” 


“The first glimpse of the real America,” as described in the 


author’s picture of a wholesome home life, led him to an Amer- — 


ican education. His manliness, studiousness and determination — 


to succeed while at the Maine Wesleyan Seminary and later at __ 
the Wesleyan University at Middletown, Connecticut, is worthy “ 


the emulation of poor American boys desirous of an education. 


Having the desire for knowledge and the will to work, it is d ; 


University and entered Boston University School of Theologsi 


The trials and hardships which came with an attempt to secure * 


naturalization papers show that it would be very easy not to 


The volume is divided into five parts dealing respectively with 


and his hardships ie 


indifferent can — 


ay 


take out citizenship papers, and it is delightful of Dr. Panunzio — 


the topics for reports at the 
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By J. L. Hammond and Bar- 
bara Hammond, Authors of 
“The Town Labourer, 1760- 
1832,” and “The Village La- 
Price, $4.50 net. 


The Skilled 
Labourer, 
1760-1832 


bourer, 1760-1832.” 


This yolume is complimentary to The Town Labourer 
(1760-1832) by the same authors. It is the aim of the 
two books to give as complete a picture as it is possible 
of the social changes that accompanied the first phases of 
the Industrial Revolution. The second volume is concerned 
with the history of the work people in some of the prin- 
cipal industries during this period. It gives a detailed ac- 
count of the movement known as the Luddite movement, 
and of the different forms it took in Nottingham, Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire. A Chapter is devoted to the history 


of the famous spy and agent provacateur, Oliver. 


“Its timeless quite apart, this history is one of the most 
fascinating ever written—perhaps because it renders ar- 
 ticulate the masses of toiling people by fitting into a large, 
animated picture the thoughts, actions and sufferings of 
obscure individuals; perhaps also because it explains these 
chronicles with skilful and sympathetic psychological search 
It cannot be recommended 


for motives and current beliefs. 
too warmly.”’—SuRVEY: 


‘-LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


Publishers 


FOURTH AVE. AND 30TH ST. NEW YORK 


CE 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
The Report of the Proceedings of the First National Conference on 
Workers’ Education in the United States is now ready for immediate 
distribution. The student’s problem, the teacher’s problem, the organizer's 
problem, 


and organized labor’s problem are presented by the workers, 
teachers, and labor leaders themselves in this volume of 144 pages. This 
Report is an authentic and historic document on this movement in America, 
Price fifty cents a copy. Forty cents a copy in orders of one hundred. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA 
465 West 23rd Street, N. Y. C. 


Improve your appeal literature 


It must be better than ‘job printing.” I am helping many, by planning and 
printing things (in my own shop) that people read. (| Ask about my system of 
specifications, which (1) improves style, (2) reduces cost, (3) simplifies routine. 


Everetr R. Currier, 27 East 31, New York. Mad. Sq. 8891 


well done, with good materials, and gold lettering. 


4 Survey—Natl. Geographic Magazine and other period- 
; = tcals, $1.65. EccrLinc Boox-Binpery, 114 East 13th 
St., New York City. Telephone Stuyvesant 8912. 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, epecches, de 
SPEAKERS * bates. Expert, scholarly service. AutHor’s RESEARCE 
e Bureav. 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


the Irish Do with 
Ireland? 


HE Survey’s Irish Number answers the question in the 
words of leading Irishmen. Splendid material for clubs, 
classes and discussion groups. 
By the copy postpaid the world over, 30 cents 


12 @opies in one bundle, postpaid in the United States, 
25 cents each 


100 copies in one bundle, postpaid in the United States, 
20 cents each 


THE SURVEY. 


112 East 19 Street 


What Will 
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“Little Polands” and much of the non-assimilation in ow 
try. Not all blame is due to the foreigner! Mr. Pan 
description of the terrors and miseries of an immigrant 
munity is not new. Yet, it gives rise to the query, “Is Ame 
not big enough spiritually to change such conditions?” 

~The Soul of an Immigrant has an added interest that m 
books of like type have not, in that Mr. Panunzio tells us d 
nitely some of the hopeful features of being an American, thoi! 


attain these qualities. First of all, the mobility of American J) 
the fearlessness in moving from place to place, is new to a £) 
eigner; so is our independence in thought and action as to ¢ 
and wrong, regardless of custom. In other words, custom is 
paramount! In America the real worth of the man seems 
him to be of more value than the fact of fine ancestors. Pr 
ticability and independence of favoritism are among the qualit 
our author notes. To Americans he attributes as cardinal y 
tues independence and self-reliance. But perhaps greatest of 
is the optimism he finds which can say: “Sure the world is } 
of trouble, but ain’t it fine today?” : ‘ 
; ELEANOR J. Giapsroa 


FOREIGNERS OR FRIENDS 


By Thomas Burgess, Charles K. Gilbert, and Charles Thorl 
Bridgeman. Department of Missions and Church Exten 
of the Episcopal Church, New York. . 261 pp. Price, cle 
$1.25, paper, $1.00; with postage from the Survey, cl 
$1.40, paper, $1.10. 

THE CHURCH AND THE IMMIGRANT 


By Georgia E. Harkness. George H. Doran Co. 110 F 
Price, $1.00; with postage from the Survey, $1.10. ' 


Two sub-titles suggest the purpose of the authors of the fir 
named volume. One is “a handbook” and the other is “ti 
churchman’s approach to the foreign-born and their children 
It has been written to point out to the people of the Episcop 
Church some of the practical means of doing their share wi 
the rest of the religious organizations in the country in the 
responsibility toward the foreign-born and their children whi 
has been given official recognition through a nation-wide progra 
under a special department, of which one of the authors, # 
Rey. Thomas Burgess, is executive secretary. This handboe 
is offered not only as the result of the authors’ study but as # 
knowledge and criticism of many experts to whom yarioi 
chapters and sections dealing with particular races were su 
mitted for revision. 

The point of view is that the Christian Church “is an essenti 
element in the solution of the great human and economic pro 
lems upon which our national welfare depends”; that this 
especially true of the problem of the immigrant; further, th 
the Episcopal Church has certain definite characteristics whi 
may well appeal to vast numbers of our foreign-born neighbor 
and that in this work of neighborliness the church, with i 
special contribution of service, may, through individual congreg 
tions or parishes, become a practical instrument to reach son 
of the churchless among the thousands in this country. TI 
handbook thus aims to train the membership of one of the gre: 
influential communions, asking them intelligently to relate then 
selves to the efforts put forth to win the immigrant to a norm, 
and useful place in American life. 7 

Valuable reading lists, as well as maps, charts and diagram 
are given in connection with each subject discussed. 


It is a healthy sign indeed-to find the Christian Chua 
continuing to prepare not only special groups-—students, f 
instance, who are fitting themselves for such definite tasks as 
problem of the foreign-born, but making also a distinct effort 
inform and educate its general constituency and urging them 
engage in a practical service with regard to the immigrant. 7 
Church and the Immigrant is an unpretentious outline, a 
of primer, intended to help beginners, and opening the wa 
more extended in formation concerning one of the most imp 
fields of service into which the Church may reach. ; 


onflict between 
ape of Christianity. It 
ead for a broad service 
riendly, educational, re- 


born, ‘Miss Peat briess’ book will serve as an introduction, 
limpse of the old-world backgrounds, of race peychology, 
e thany intricate questions which cannot be ignored by 
gious organization in helping the immigrant to become a 
srother American. The book has also been written with 
iseussion method in mind, each chapter having a series of 
lent questions at the end, to aid in class work. 

Rosert P. Kreirrer. 


_ LATEST BOOKS 


L COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Augustus W. Hayes. University of Chicago Press. 128 
Price, $1.50; with postage from the Survey, $1.60. 


umber of rural sociologists have set out in the last few 
$ to discover if may be the ideal unit for community organ- 
on. Professor Hayes’ study differs from others in that his 
fies are built up on an analysis of many concrete examples 
h he describes. The difficulty, which to the present reviewer 
is unsurmountable, i is that the requirements for educational, 
il and economic cooperation are so different that an attempt 
orce all within the same geographical limits often comes to 
f An area sufficient to support a consolidated school, for 
ance, may be too small for the business purposes of a pro- 
rs’ exchange or too large for neighborly contact between 
1 women. Professor Hayes, however, on the basis of his 
prehensive studies, believes that the consolidated school dis- 
nee important reservations and modifications in accord- 

with local circumstances, is normally the best unit of rural 
ation of general application.. 
well worth careful consideration by the growing body of 
a1 workers who are engaged in building up an inter-penetra- 
‘system of agencies for mutual aid in the country districts 


America. (gl Be 


[TEMPORARY SCIENCE 
3 by Benjamin Harrow, M.D. Boni & Liveright. 253 
Price, $.95; with postage from the Survey, $1.05. 
ne the recent additions to the inexpensive and attractive 
dern Library series which these publishers are bringing out 
nis collection of papers on recent developments in and con- 
ations to science, edited by Dr. Benjamin Harrow. Among 
articles included are: What Are Enzymes? by Dr. Harrow; 
ural Death and the Duration of Life, by Jacques Loeb; 
enty-five years of Bacteriology, by Simon Flexner; The Meas- 
ent and Utilization of Brain Power in the Armee: by R. M. 
*s; Conceptions and Misconceptions in Psychoanalysis, by 
Zant Burrow, M.D. Three other volumes are included in 
odern Library group just issued: Samuel Pepy’s Diary; 
es of Mean Streets, by Arthur Morrison; and Men, Women 
Boats, by Stephen Crane. 


re BOOK OF ANTON CHEKHOV 


‘ranslated by S. S. Koteliansky. B. W. Huebsch. 146 pp. 
rice, $1.50; with postage from the Survey, $1.60. 
MINISCENCES OF ANTON CHEKHOV 

y Maxim Gorky, Alexander Kuprin and I. A. Bunin. B. W. 


110 pp. Price, $1. 503 with postage from the 


EAMS OUT OF DARKNESS 
yy Jean Starr Untermeyer. B. W. Huebsch. 74 pp. Price, 
1.5 3 with postage arn the ‘Sunver, $1.60. 


40° pp. 


cfc poems sa Bhi appeared from time 
th Smart fe The Century, Colliers and other 


His data and arguments ~ 


Price, $1.00;. 
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_ Christmas Cheer for 


Political Prisoners 
Hundreds of members of the I. W. W. 


are today—solely for their opinions and ex- 
pression of them—confined in the various 


County Jails, State Penitentiaries and Fed- - 


eral Prisons of this country. 


Some have already been imprisoned as 
long as four years. 

Some may have twenty years to serve, be- 
fore they will be released. 

The General Defense Committee has, 
during the past four years, been looking af- 
ter the welfare of these prisoners by fur- 
nishing money to pay for necessary dental 
work, medical attendance and comforts 
which our Fellow Workers would not other- 
wise obtain in prison. 

There are twenty-six men who will, in all 
probability, be deported to their native 
countries, within the next two months. And 
unless aided by their Fellow Workers and 
liberal friends, they must land there without 
money. Also they may find themselves with- 
out friends—as most of them have been 
away from their homes for many years. 


There is also danger that the wives and 
children of our prisoner members must be 
cut off the regular Relief List, because of 
this Committee’s lack of funds. 

- The General Defense Committee is aim- 
ing to show these Fellow Workers that they 
have not been forgotten. 

Will you help to cheer them on Christmas 
Day? 

Will you help us a sure that the wives 
and children of our prisoner members are 
assured protection until their husbands and 
fathers are released? 

Will you help to see that the Fellow 
Workers who are to be deported may be 
furnished with a little money when they 
leave here, to enable them to rest in com- 
fort until they can obtain employment in 
the country to which they are sent? 

Send all remittances to: 


The General Defense Committee 


1oor W. Madison Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Harry FEINBERG, See. 
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NEIGHBORS. 


A DINNER “to meet Mrs. William B. Rice, 


in recognition of her service to the. com- 
munity and to the people of the state dur- 


ing the past forty-five years through the 


State Charities Aid Association,” was given 


- on December 9 by Mrs. Willard D. Straight, 


of New York, Among the speakers were 
Mrs. Straight, Robert W. de Forest, George 
F. Canfield, the president, and Homer Folks, 
the secretary of the association. 

Mrs. Rice is one of that small num- 
ber of members of boards of managers 


who so thoroughly merge their own per- 


sonalities in the work of an organization 


that, as a result, the organization and _ its 
achievements become widely known, while 
‘the personality which may be the moving 
‘cause or an indispensable factor remains 
relatively unknown. 


Most strong personali- 
ties become known through devotion to some 


one cause or movement, whose success brings 
- unavoidable recognition to its chief exponent. 


It is only very rarely that a commanding per- 


- sonality takes as its field the whole range 
of public welfare activities, is equally inter- 
ested in all its phases, seizes the strategic 
--moment for promoting at the right time now 
‘this and now that particular object, and 


recognizes the vital necessity of conserving 


‘and building up the organization and re- 


sources for accomplishing these results. 

It is due, in large degree, to Mrs. Rice 
that the State Charities Aid Association, 
founded on the broadest lines, has actually 
kept its program elastic and inclusive dur- 


ing its half century of development and has 


realized important results in all parts of its 
inclusive field. The steadiness of Mrs. Rice’s 
judgment, her unfailing good humor, her per- 
sonality, which disarms suspicion and before 


‘which opposition gives place to conciliation 


and united action, have been vital factors in 
every phase of the betterment of social wel- 


fare agencies and legislation in the state 


during that period. 


R. H. LEAVELL, of Mississippi, who during 
the war made a study of Negro migration 
for the government, has joined the faculty 
of the George Peabody College for Teachers 
in Nashville, Tennessee, in the novel capaci- 
ty of professor of race relations. This chair 
is for the purpose of giving future teachers 


with the hygienic, economic and moral prob- 
lems of bi-racial communities, 


FREDERICK L: ACKERMAN, an_ occa- 
sional contributor to the SuRVEY, who is dis- 
cussing the latest tenement house competition 
in this week’s issue, was chief of housing 
and town planning design in the Shipping 
Board during the war and is one of the 
Jeaders in a movement to bring social con- 
siderations more consistently to bear upon the 


- problems of his, the architect’s, profession. 


In his championship of an open form of 
building, even for the poorest sections of the 
population, he has been influenced by a 
study of the English example which has en- 
tirely turned away from the type of tenement 
that is still built in New York and other 
American cities. 


I. N. PHELPS STOKES first came into pro- 


minence as a housing reformer when, with 
Lawrence Veiller, he prepared the program 


for the competition held by the Tenement 
_ House Committee of the Charity Organiza- 


tion Society, twenty years ago. He was the 


New York city architect on the Tenement 


House Commission of 1901 and chairman of 


special opportunities of becoming familiar ~ 


rd yr. 
RVE ‘DI BER 
t “ f ij aN eit 
- commission’s ¢ mmi tee vi ie 
- ings, a member of tl ommit th 
which drafted the present tenement hous 
law of New York and, uring e war, a 
staff officer of the Un tes Housing 
Corporation. In addition to igning and © 


building a number of improved tenement 
houses, Mr. Stokes has also had considerable 
experience in the financing, operation and™ 
control of such buildings. 


A. J. THOMAS, the architect whose im- 
proved tenement plans have given rise to so 
much controversy, is one of the most pictur- 
esque personalities in the profession today. 
Step by step he has increased the unbuilt-on 
part of blocks given over to the construction 
of tenements, lowered the height of the build- 
ings, increased the access of light, and air, 
added to the convenience and beauty of the 
homes he built, until there is little left in - 
his latest creations of the dreariness and 
darkness usually associated with buildings of 
that type. He has won practically all the 
medals offered in recent years by the New 
York Chapter of the Institute of Architects 
for “walk-up” tenements of six stories or less. 
MRS. S. E. TENNEY | 
There is wanted badly a history of the 
family social work movement in the United 
States. Not a history centered around the 
organization of societies but of the pioneers 
who have crossed the divide, of who built 
the first trails and what each one contrib- 
uted. A rare and great group they were, 
a group whom the younger family case 
workers should number among their inti- 
mate friends, for despite all the years which 
have intervened, they are still inspiring and 


helpful. 


The recent death of one of the pioneers 
of the 1880 decade, Mrs. S. E. Tenney, 
district secretary in the Brooklyn Bureau 
of Charities, is the reason for the renewed 
interest in this_older group.’ Mrs. Tenney’s 
district, the old Williamsburgh one (now 
vastly changed in character and popula- 
tion) was largely composed of plain, ordi- 
nary people. Almost every adult member 
of each family, excepting the homekeeper, 
usually went out to work. There were 
families, of course, in easier circumstances, 
but the others were in the majority. Demo- 
cratic ideals were not so wonderfully ap- 
pealing in that age in the social field. In 
other places friendly visitors were being 
recruited to a considerable degree from 
women particularly who were not obligated 
to work at gainful occupations. Mrs. Ten- 
ney, however, built up one of the most 
remarkable and strongest groups of friendly 
visitors that have ever been gathered to- 
gether. Furthermore, she kept the ranks 
full year after year in a period of service 
which extended into the early nineties. Her 
group was largely a group who had to 
make time for their contacts. they were 
neighbors to the families which they visited, 
and yet far more than neighbors, for behind 
them was the inspiring force of Mrs. Ten- 
hey’s persistent thought and optimism and 
rarified common. sense, She was, indeed, 
about the first to demonstrate the possibility 
of developing friendly visiting a quid pro 
quo service in a community of hard work- 
ing people, and at the same time to reveal ~ 
its values and possibilities, Likewise she 
was one of the prophets in connection with 
the educational aspects of family case work, 
and in her district some of the first leaflets 
on domestic economy were issued. 

: Mrs. Tenney came to the bureau at the 
invitation of George B. Buzelle, likewise 
one of the most fascinating figures of that 
earlier period, and of the fruits of that 
golden though crude age, hers were among 
the most remarkable and fine. — 

Francis H. McLean. 


‘ONE of the thirty-three state se 


a railroad worker, who was convi 


_ While three state supreme courts hay. 


_ COLGATE & COMPANY have anno 


the time of his death, and thereaft 


_a local trade and individual industries 


vice-president of the Granite Trust 


oF 


criminal syndicalist laws passed si 
has just been declared unconstitution: 
a decision of the Supreme Court o 
Mexico, acting in the case of Jack 
1919 of having attempted to “incite 

lution” by distributing I. W. W. literz 


held sedition and criminal syndicalist la 
the ruling of the New Mexico court. 
that the word “revolution” does not 
sarily imply violence, and that a 
which penalizes discussion of revolu 
changes in government thereby penaili: 
a discussion of peaceful changes, and 
cordingly violates the free speech el 


: 
Dee Os Pera Sass ay 
the national constitution. Be 


AN IMMIGRANT SERVICE and Citi 
ship Bureau has been established 
Welfare Division of the Metropoli 
Insurance Company to be of pract 
sistance to policyholders who want t 
how to go about becoming citizens ¢ 
advice in matters concerning their 
grant relatives. How To Take Ou 
First Papers is the first booklet issued 
bureau. It is written in very simple B 
and tries not only to give the pr 
citizen the necessary facts but to enco 
him to mingle in the life of the Am 
community. ; 


a dependents’ aid plan by which the 
pany offers to the members of the Emp 
Mutual Aid Society, in addition to the 
ular benefits of the society, contributi 
the dependents of an employe for as m 
months after his death as will eque 

number of years of his service. For th 
month the beneficiary will ‘receive om 
of the full amount of the employe’s w 


amount equal to one-half of his wa 
no case more than $20. ' 


ONE session of the fifteenth annual a 

of the American Association for Labor Les 
lation, to be held in Pittsburgh Decembe 
29, will be devoted to unemployment: 


do to mitigate this condition will be the 
topic. Equally interesting to students of 
subject will be the afternoon devoted to usi*| 
ness forecasting and the relation of i 
management to industrial cycles. By 
permission, members of the conference 3 
be given the opportunity of visiting on 
the steel mills to become acquainted with 
production processes and equipment for 
prevention of accidents, be 


IN solemn warning to the American 
the judges of the American Bar As A 
last summer unanimously declared that 
scofing attitude of lawyers, bankers, § 
merchants, manufacturers and social 
both men and women, toward prohib 
endangering the country’s future: “Sow 
dragon’s teeth, they need not be surpr 
when they find that no judicial or po 
authority.can save our country or hum 

from reaping the harvest.” Delcevare Ki 


pany, Quincy, Massachusetts, has be 
impressed by this extraordinary warning 
he has issued it as an envelope fi 
offers it to any one at a little_less 
cost of printing. Ten copies may b 
free, one hundred copies prepaid for 
five cents, one thousand prepaid { 


